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AN APPALLING DISASTER. 


Apovt half past one o'clock Sunday after- 
n. July 30, the Staten Island ferry-boat West- 
J was lying quietly in her slip at the foot of 
hitehall Street, New York. Over four hun- 

ed souls were on board, lured by the delight- 

ful weather from their crowded homes to breathe 

jure sea air and enjoy the grass and shade 
of the uncontaminated country, Every thing was 
in readiness for the start. ‘The captain was at 
his post, the engineer was on his way to the en- 
gine-room, men were standing ready to unhook 
the chains, when suddenly there came a terrible 
crash, and in an instant the steamer was a wreck. 
he huge boiler had exploded. Those who wit- 
nessed the disaster say that there was first a dull, 
crunching sound, somewhat like that made by 
the fall of a large building, followed immediately 
by the sharp hiss of escaping steam. ‘The main- 
deck was foreed upward for a considerable dis- 











tance; the beams and planks were torn into 
fragments. Many of them were thrown high 
into the air, and fell back a confused mass into 
the hold. ‘The pilot-house, which was directly 
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over the boiler, was hurled into the air to a great 
height, and, falling back upon the hurricane deck, 
was shattered to pieces. ‘The pilot was in the 
house, and yet, strange to say, aside from a few 
severe scratches and contusions and a severe 
shock, escaped unhurt. He could scarcely be- 
lieve that he was not mortally injured as he 
crawled from the ruins and saw the havoc and 
desolation that had been made. ‘The heavy 
smoke-stack was also blown high in the air, and 
fell into the general wreck. ‘The escaping steam 
filled the boat, and many were scalded who 
would have otherwise escaped unhurt. 

The part of the boiler which gave way was op- 
posite the fire-box, and toward the bow of the 
boat. Such was the force of the explosion that 
a piece of the upper half of the shell of the 
boiler, twenty feet in length, and weighing over 
two tons, was hurled forward a distance of 
twenty-five feet, and lodged in the bow. The 
fracture apparently started at a place where the 
boiler was patched to cover a defect. 

A majority of the passengers were collected on 
the main-deck directly over the boiler. These 
were blown into the air to the height of thirty 


Le 


| ed, and dying. 


or forty feet, falling back into the wreck or into 
the water. Happy those who died instantly! 
Scores of men, women, and children who escaped 
the full force of the explosion were immediately 
enveloped in a scalding cloud of steam. The 
scene onthe boat washarrowing. Groansand loud 
screams of agony came from the scalded, wound 
Parents were eagerly seeking for 
children, children for parents, friends for friends. 
Many in their panic leaped overboard, some were 
rescued by boats that surrounded the wreck, 


| while others sank at once, and were drowned. 


| presented when brought upon the docks. 


| face, neck, and breast. 


The Police and Fire departments were called 


| upon for assistance, and at once furnished men 


and means to convey to the hospitals such suf 
ferers as could be moved. A pitiable sight they 
Many 
had the skin almost entirely scalded from the 
Others had lost portions 


| of their hair, from the scalp being literally par- 


| with soot and dust. 


boiled and peeling off. Others were covered 
with ghastly wounds, and all were begrimed 
As fast as possible the suf- 
ferers were removed to the hospitals, where the 
utmost that surgical skill could do was done to 


at Washington. 


| relieve them. 









WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 
PRICE TEN CENTS. 


In spite of every attention, many 
died after their removal. The number of the 
victims has not been fully ascertained. It is 
thought that between forty and fifty were killed 
outright, and that the list of fatalities may be 
swelled to a hundred by deaths in the hospitals. 

Che cause of the explosion has not been ascer- 
tained. Various surmises are afloat in regard to 
it. Only two months ago the United States in- 


| spector of boilers examined the boiler of the 


| of twenty-seven pounds, 


| 


| 


Westfield and pronounced it safe. The engineer, 
a colored man, is said to be capable and trust- 
worthy. He states that just before the explosion 
took place he found the water in the boiler all 
right, and the steam-gauge indicating a pressure 
A fragment of the 
boiler picked up on the dock was pronounced by 
good judges to be unsound iron.. It was taken 
to police head-quarters, to be produced before the 
coroner's jury, when the questions of cause and 
responsibility will be fully inquired into. The 


jury will be composed of business men and prac- 


tical mechanics, able to render an intelligent 


| verdict, and to place the blame for this sad ca- 


lamity where it belongs. 
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A NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


In a few days we shall commence the 


publication, in the WEEKLY, of the new 
serial story, 

“POOR MISS FINCH,” 

BY 
WILKIE COLLINS, 

Author of “Tne Woman in White,” 
“The Mounstone,” “ Man and Wife,” etc. 

Mr. Coins stands in the foremost 
rank of living novelists, and the present 
story, which will! be printed from advance 
sheets, is one of the most brilliant and 





fascinating efforts of his genius. 


—— 


tw In the splendid SUPPLEMENT received with 


this Number of Hagrer’s Werk y our readers will find 


two admirable stories of exceptional interest, one, entitled 
The Zoophyte’s Revenge, 

Miss Bravpox, author of * Lady Audley’s Secret,” 

: the other a tragic love-tale of Tue Back Forsst. 

The other features of the SurrteMEnt are a fine full- 


page cartoon, *WiLLtam THE CONQUEROR SEIZING THE | 
Reqs or Powsr,” @ piece of ancient history with a 
n application ; a beautiful Country Picture, show- 
proup of boys playing with a sun-glass; a@ por- 
tef Judge Diwur, of New Orleans, ete, 





FALSE PRETENSES. 

NORTUNATELY for the country, the real | 
} character and tendency of the Demo- 
eratic party are constantly illustrated in the 
city of New York,.where it has an over- 
whelming ascendency; and, by studying 
Democratic supremacy there, every voter in 
he United States can perceive what would 
be the inevitable result of a similar suprem- 


acy inthe Union. The present claim of the 
purty is that under its protection liberty 
would be more secure, and administration 
more honest and economical. These two 


idleclarations, like all others of the party, have 
lately been brought to the test in the city of 
New York, and the country may wisely con- 
sider the result. The Democratic party has 

lways instinctively allied itself with the 
cnemies of liberty. Formerly it was the in- 
strument of the slave-holding aristocraey. 
Now it is the ally of the only political Church 
in the country, whose principles are as fatal 





to freedom as those of the slave-holders, and 
which has already laid its destructive hand 
upon the citadel of the republic, the common 
school system. The fact of this perilous al- 
liance has been often asserted. In the State 
of New York it has been well known; but in 
other parts of the country it has seemed, at 
least, somewhat exaggerated. 

But recent events have lifted the veil. 
The country has now seen the Democratic 
authorities of the city surrendering toa threat 
of its allies the fundamental rights of Ameri- 











can citizens. Those authorities forbade the 


Orangemen to parade, not because they would 
obstruct the streets, but because the Hiber- | 
nians threatened to attack them. And the 
Hibernians threatened because they were | 
Roman Catholies, and because the Orange- 


men proposed to commemorate a Protestant 
victory. Nothing is more disingenuous than 
the assertion that the difference is political, 
and not religious. The battle of the Boyne 
was the result of the attempt of James the 
Second to restore the Roman Catholic as- 
cendency in his kingdom; and it is a relig- 
ious and not a political feud which has 
sprung from it. But the abjectness of the 
Democratic surrender appears when any in- 
telligent man asks himself whether a pro- 
cession of Roman Catholics to favor the 
Pope’s restoration to his temporal power 
weuld have been suppressed if an Italian 
republican society had threatened to at- 
tack it. 

This surrender of the plainest rights upon 
the most conspicuous scene in the country 
shows the kind of regard for constitutional 
liberty which characterizes the Democratic 
party. It respects liberty now as it respect- 
ed it when fomenting mobs to break up anti- 
slavery meetings. And if, twenty and thirty 
years ago, constitutional rights were pecul- 
iarly safe in the charge of Captain IsalaH 
Rynpbers and the Empire Club, they are 
peculiarly safe now in charge of a party 
of whose spirit and traditions the Captain 
and his club were the most significant 
symbols. 

But while the mask of regard for consti- 
tutional rights has thus been stripped from 





the Democratic party by the inexorable con- 





— 


ditions of its political Roman Catholic alli- 
ance, not less striking has been the late ex- 
posure of its claims to greater honesty and 
economy of administration. This exposure 
has been so signal and confounding, and its 


‘significance is so important, that we consider 


it at length in another article. The facts 
will remind all honest men that a party 
which, ten years ago, was but a conspiracy 
against liberty, carrying its measures by the 
utmost demoralization of the public mind, 
now led by many of the same chiefs, is sub- 
stantially an unchanged party, whose pro- 
fessions of liberty and honesty and economy 
deserve as much consideration as when its 
last Secretary of the Treasury tried to ruin 
the credit of the country, and its last Secre- 
tary of War tried to arm the assassins of the 
national life, and then both betook them- 
selves to help the rebellion of slavery 
against the nation, because it promised to 
become peacefully a free republic. 





THE “TIMES” AND TAMMANY. 


REPUBLICANS in other States have fre- 
quently complained that, although a great 
deal was said about the swindles of the Dem- 
ocratic city government of New York, the 
facts were wanting. It was in vain to reply 


| that the authorities secreted every thing, as 


they controlled every thing, and that the 
proof must be found in such facts as the vast 
and inexplicable riches of those associated 
with that government who, a few years since, 
were poor men, and who had pursued no 
business but politics. It may be truly said 
that there was no confidence whatever in 
the leaders of the city government, while it 
was very difficult to establish facts of which 
every body was morally sure. 

When any circumstance became very sus- 
picious, like the long concealment of ac- 


| counts by the Controller, and it was signifi- 
| cantly urged that if all were right he would 


willingly invite public inspection, the diffi- 
culty was glozed over by a report of gentle- 
men favorably known. Mr. MARSHALL O. 
Roserts, one of these gentlemen, now says 
that they examined only the accounts of the 


| publie debt and sinking fund, and that they 


did find those to be correct. But it would 
seem that Mr. Roperts and his friends 
should have known that the very object of 
obtaining a card from them, under the cir- 
cumstances and at the time, was that it 
might serve as a general certificate of cor- 
rectness in the Controller's department. It 
was made to serve that purpose. It was 
naturally and inevitably so understood by 
the public. It was accepted as an asser- 
tion that the suspicion of fraud was unfound- 
ed, and that every thing in the city accounts 
was honest and correct. Those gentlemen 
took an immense responsibility. Their in- 
tentions were undoubtedly good, but their 
action was lamentably unwise. They lulled 
suspicion, and papers of character, like the 
Evening Post, began to suggest that the city 
government was slandered, and people who 
saw the city parks renovated shrugged their 
shoulders and said, “ Well, if we’re cheated, 
we can at least see something for it.” 
Meanwhile the constant and unsparing 
denunciations in the New York Times of the 
Democratic management of the city excited 
universal attention. They were so pointed 
and suggestive, yet so relentless, that the 
general feeling was that the paper was either 


| utterly reckless, or that it understood itself 


perfectly. That its blows told was evident 
from the foolish charge of the organs of the 
Ring that its hostility was due to the refusal 
of the city to pay its bill for advertising, as 
if a journal like the Times would ruin itself 
for a bill of fifteen or twenty thousand dol- 
lars. Still further proof of the stinging ef- 
fect of its attacks was offered in the notori- 
ous effort of agents of the Ring to buy an in- 
terest in the paper in order to get an injunc- 
tion from one of the Ring judges to suspend 
and destroy it. This attempt was complete- 
ly bafiled. The value of the shares in the 
Times rapidly rose; and at a greatly en- 
hanced price a sale was made to one of the 
original stockholders, so that more than 
four-fifths of the paper are now owned by 
two gentlemen who have been managing 
partners during the whole controversy with 
the Ring. 

At last the Times published the facts, 
which were as utterly destructive of the 
claims of Democratic management to supe- 
rior honesty and economy of administration 
as the Democratic surrender to the threat 
of a mob had been of its professions of re- 
gard for constitutivnal liberty. In success- 
ive issues the Times laid before the public 
literal copies of the Controller’s accounts, by 
which it appears that during the years 1869 
and a part of 1870 more than five and a half 
millions of dollars were paid to certain firms 
for furniture, carpenter-work, and carpet- 
ing for the new Court-house and for cer- 
tain militia armories. The bill of one plas- 
terer for work during a part of two months 
was nearly a million of dollars, and for “ re- 








pairs” of county buildings during two days 
in the winter he received one hundred and 
thirty-three thousand one hundred and 
eighty-seven dollars and twenty cents; 
while for two years the bill for plastering 
was nearly three millions of dollars. For 
furniture, “fittings up,” ete., in the new 
Court-house alone during two years, more 
than seventeen hundred thousand dollars 
were paid to one firm. For another month’s 
carpenter-work in the same Court-house, in 
one of the same years, more than three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars were paid 
to another carpenter. And reckoning car- 
pets at five dollars a yard, the city author- 
ities have paid money enough for carpet- 
ing in the new Court-house alone to have 
covered the whole City Hall Park three 
times over. 

These are but examples of the details of 
these astounding frauds; and the exposure 
was too overwhelming to be borne with the 
silence of affected contempt. There were 
the names, the dates, the details, the figures. 
If they were false, the Times was ruined. Its 
judgment and its veracity could never again 
be trusted. If they were true, what was the 
explanation ? Now the country will observe 
that the accuracy of these enormous figures 
has not been denied! The Times charges 
that millions of dollars have been stolen 
from the tax-payers under pretense of pay- 
ing for work done, and the Tammany Ring 
does not deny it. The Times calmly says 
that it accuses the authorities of theft. It 
invites a suit for libel. It asks only for the 
most solemn and public opportunity of 
proving the city authorities to be swindlers, 
and those authorities, up to the time of this 
writing, have neither denied the truth of the 
fatal figures nor summoned the Times to 
prove its assertions in court. 

The Mayor, in a paper to which he is un- 
derstood to contribute, jauntily denied that 
he and the Controller were guilty. He then 
asserted that the Times made the charges 
because the city authorities had withdrawn 
their advertisements from it; that it had 
paid a dishonest clerk for information; that 
the late Mr. RayMonD was friendly to the 
Mayor; and that Mr. JoNgs, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Times, had insisted upon the 
payment of a bill from the city, which the 
Mayor did not deny was valid. This was 
the first response. But, of course, this kind 
of defense was destructive of those who of- 
fered it, and a day or two later a statement 
from the Mayor to the public issued from 
his office, which may be considered the of- 
ficial defense. The substance of it is—first, 
that the chaims exposed by the Times, and 
which the Mayor admits “may have been 
exorbitaxt” (as, for instance, a hundred and 
thirty-three thousand dollars for two days’ 
plastering in winter), were audited by the 
late Board of Supervisors; and the Mayor 
and the Counsel for the Corporation hold that 
that audit was final, and that the Mayor’s sig- 
nature was merely ministerial; and second, 
that one of the proprietors of the Times, by 
his action to recover his own bill, really 
opened the doors to inroads upon the Treas- 
ury, and, if there has been swindling, has 
only himself to blame. 

This defense is as foolish and futile as the 
other. For suppose that the law was as 
the Mayor says that he understood it to be, 
were he and the Controller, as honorable 
men and citizens, obliged to countersign 
swindles because they had been audited by 
a Board of Supervisors? Couldn’t they re- 
fuse, and, if forced into court, state why 
they refused? Would honest public officers, 
month after month and year after year, abet 
the most monstrous frauds “ ministerially” 
or in any other way? The enormity of the 
accusation is almost surpassed by the in. 
credible defense. Besides, one of the chief 
members of the Board of Supervisors, upon 
whom the Mayor would throw the blame, 
was Mr. TWEED. If any body knew the 
“exorbitant” character of the claims, he 
knew it. And yet the Mayor appointed him 
to the most responsible place in the new 
city government. Again, more than five 
millions of dollars were paid to satisfy the 
“exorbitant” claims of Mr. INGERSOLL for 
furnishing the County Court-house, and last 
autumn the same Mayor appointed the same 
Mr. INGERSOLL a commissioner to complete 
the finishing and furnishing of the same 
Court-house. By his own account, there- 
fore, the Mayor “ ministerially” connives at 
the payment of claims which he admits to 
be exorbitant, and then appoints the per- 
sons who make them to positions in which 
they can make others. What kind of de- 
fense is this ? 

But the law is not what the Mayor de- 
scribes it to be. He was not bound to coun- 
tersign warrants because claims had been 
audited by the Board of Supervisors. That 
very point was raised in the case of the 
people against Woop, and the General Term 
of the Supreme Court expressly held that 
the very object of empowering the Mayor to 
sign a warrant was the defense of the treas- 
ury, and that his duty was to inform him- 





self in regard to a claim, and to countersign 
or refuse as he might deem proper after in. 
vestigation. The words of the Couri 5... 
final and fatal against the “ ministerig]” the. 
ory of the Mayor. This decision ig familiar, 
and is, of course, known to the Mayor, who is 
a lawyer. Why, then, did he cou : 
claims which he calls “ exorbitant”—a won 
which, under the circumstances, means fraud- 
ulent? If the law were as he understood it 
he was not bound as an honest man to coun- 
tersign the warrants. If it were not as he 
understood it, he was not bound as Mayor to 
countersign them. But he did countersign 
them, and confesses that he thought Lb 
claims “ exorbitant.” 

The Mayor's second point of defense jg 
that the publisher of the Times himself open- 
ed the door of the treasury to fraudulent 
claims. But how? * The Legislature passed 
a law authorizing the Controller to adjust 
certain claims. The Corporation Counsel 
advised the Controller that the courts had 
decided such an act to be mandatory, But 
when the Times presented its bill, which Was 
not disputed, and asked that it be settled, 
the Controller stated that he and the Go-. 
ernor had decided that the law which order- 
ed a settlement should be annulled! And 
upon this absurd assumption, that the Goy- 
ernor and Controller could by agreement a))- 
solve a public officer {<om a duty imposed by 
law, the Controller actually refused to pay 
the honest demand of the Times. And as 
the courts, when invoked, compelled him to 
pay it, the Mayor gravely asserts that as he 
was obliged to pay a just debt, he was also 
obliged to connive at frauds; and, conse- 
quently, that the person who compelled the 
just payment is really responsible for the 
swindles! 

And this is the defense which the city au- 
thorities offer to the withering revelations 
of enormous frauds upon the public treasury, 
These frands, it will be remembered, are not 
denied. The authorities merely excuse their 
complicity by calling it ministerial. These 
frauds, moreover, are all accomplished with- 
in the Ring, which is the immediate repre- 
sentative of Tammany Hall, the most pow- 
erful Democratic organization in the coun- 
try, which controlled the last Democratic 
Convention, and which hopes to control the 
next. And those Democrats who are now 
engaged in abortive attempts to confuse and 
conceal these damning facts are loudest iu 
their denunciations of Republican extrava- 
gance and maladministration. Mr. WiLL- 
1AM M. TWEED, the chief sachem of Tamma- 
ny, and not the least of the late Board of 
Supervisors, which audited the “ exorbitant” 
claims which were “ ministerially” counter- 
signed by the Mayor—Mr. TWEED, who is 
now the head of the Department of Public 
Works in the city of New York by appoint- 
ment of the Mayor—said, in his opening 
speech at the late Tammany celebration of - 
the Fourth of July, “We propose to carry 
on a strictly economical government !” 

The party under whose auspices millions 
of dollars have been stolen from the treas- 
ury of the city of New York is anxious to ad- 
minister the national government economic- 
ally! The party which was the tool of slav- 
ery, and which surrenders the rights of 
peaceful citizens to the threat of a Roman 
Catholic mob, desires to rescue constitution- 
al liberty from those who, according to Mr. 
TWEED, “are betraying it.” In its relent- 
less and crushing exposures of the economy 
and honesty of the Tammany Ring, whose 
chief announces that he and his friends “ pro- 
pose to carry on a strictly economical gov- 
ernment,” the New York Times has doue 4 
national service. 


htersign 
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IN THE REPUBLICAN CAMP. 


Every day shows more conclusively that 
there would be very little question of Re- 
publican success in 1872 if it were not for 
Republican dissensions. The new departure 
of the Democratic party has ludicrous!) fail- 
ed. Like an oath of Falstaff’s to purge and 
live cleanly, it provokes a smile. The pemo- 
cratic professions of regard for constitution- 
al rights and administrative economy have, 
as we show elsewhere, been brought to 4 
tremendous test, and are totally dissipated. 
But meanwhile there are certain differences 
in the Republican party, and they are oa 
only clouds upon the horizon. There are 
those who would prefer to see General Graxt 
set aside, but they have no one to offer to - 
place him. To say that any body in “s 
party could be more easily elected seems 
us to be mere folly. There is nobody in - : 
Republican party who, as @ candidate a 
President, could poll nearly s° many vo : 
as General GRANT; for there is no -— . a 
party for whose services to the country t " — 
is a more general feeling of gratitude, = 
whose practical sagacity and honest — cm 
there is more general confidénce. 1€8e, 


with the undeniable success of his adminis- 
tration in relieving the domes 
burden and in the honorable settl 


tic publio 
ement of 
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ign difficulties, plainly designate him as 
>, an candidate. 
indeed, powerful Republican 
Mr. ScHURZ at the West, and 
\r, SUMNER at the East, who are strongly 
roi to the renomination of General 
Their influence, directly or indi- 
will probably be cast against him 
‘onvention. Should it prevail, an- 
other candidate, who can not now be sur- 
rae would be prese ited. Should it fail, 
- ‘ General GRANT be fairly nominated, we 
belie “ that, however reluctantly, both those 
’, omen would co-operate with their party, 
; ground, if no other, that Repub- 
even with a candidate not of 
their choice, is essential to the welfare of 
the country. For it is not conceivable that 
‘ther of these gentlemen would hold that 
en tion of General GRANT by the Re- 
publican party would prove that party to be 
:worthy as the Democratic of the confi- 
dence and support of original Republicans. 
[he differences to which we alluded, how- 
ever, are of another kind. They are such as 
are too familiar in the State of New York, 
and they spring from patronage. In this 
State, indeed, they will, as we have formerly 
remarked, probably contest the Convention 
in the autumn; and as Senator FENTON is 
regarded as the leader of the anti-GRANT 
3 ug in New York, his late speech at Ni- 
u . was read with curiosity and interest. 
The significant sentences of the speech were 
two: that in which the Senator says that 
he sincerely desires the harmony and union 
which come “from a just recognition of all 
Republicans ;” and that in which he says 
that it behooves Republicans every where, 


“the highest official in the land” not less 


than the humblest member of the party, to 
with magnanimity and generosity to- 


fore = 
the Republic 

There are, 
leaders, like 


opposed 
(GRANT. 
rectly, 
in the € 


gentl 
upon thi 


an success, 


the nomina 


as Ul 
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ward all. 

This will be understood in New York to 
mean that the President ought not to slight 
Senator FENTON’s friends, and it is another 

stration of the lamentable condition to 
which patronage has reduced our politics. 
Senator FENTON speaks according to the tra- 
dition, which has become almost a principle, 
th ‘national patronage in a State is to 
be equally divided between the friends or 
tullowing of the two Senators—a custom 
which explains the remark of a Senator that 
he and his colleague were almost the only 
friendly colleagues in the Chamber. It is 
a custom which inevitably splits a party. 
When Senator FENTON was Governor he 
probably found it very difficult to cultivate 
that harmony and union which come “ from 
a just recognition of all Republicans.” And 
Was it not very difficult for the Hunker Dem- 
ocrat justly to recognize the Barnburner ? 
These suggestive sentences of the Senator’s 
speech, however, are answered, and satisfac- 
torily, by others. There is no question that 
the national patronage in the State has fallen 
to Republicans. The national offices are not 
lield by Democrats. There may, indeed, be 
severe criticism in regard to the changes 
that have been made; but Senator FENTON 
proceeded to say that the distribution of 
patronage is of little importance while sound 
aud representative Republicans hold the of- 
tices, and he exhorted his friends to work 

ul for the party suecess, whatever occasion 
there might be for personal or official criti- 
CiISIn. 

We infer, therefore, that the Senator con- 
cedes to the President the same freedom 
which he as Governor exercised, and, while 
uaturally desiring the just recognition of all 
Republicans, he acknowledges that the Pres- 
‘tent must be allowed his preferences. But 


ast 


the indulgence of those preferences has 

ven made the cause of the party division 
ha & . 5 

u the State, supported by the name of Sen- 


itor 


Fenton, the words of the Senator 
Sut now to heal the wound. Should they 
‘ve to be that balsam, they would be the 
st persuasive words ever uttered in the 
“tate. Meanwhile let all Republicans re- 
vet that it is no real objection to a Repub- 
it President, mors than to a Republican 
‘ernor, that he prefers some men in his 
“8 party rather than others. Certainly it 
* Lot for such reasons that a President can 
© Lonorably condemned. 





'HE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

_ + HE last general debate in Congress upon 
it reform oft the civil service was upon the 
pie, and 5th of May, 1870, when Mr. 
. aus reported back his bill, with a sub- 
1 his debate is interesting as show- 
m4 Wil bendy hich the proposition was 
ra aud the kind of objections it encoun- 
goa With the sole exception, however, 
hy bm “oustitutional objection which was 
Stas Mr. Cox and Mr. Binenam, 
strong y : a had been much more 
Generals — in previous discussions by 
: ‘blic ig TLER and LOGAN among the Re- 
Reeke by Judge Woopwarp, of 
of these una, among the Democrats. One 
se objections, upon which General BuT- 

= enlarged, is perhaps the most common 





an examination determines nothing except a 
special kind of knowledge, for which “ cram- 
ming” will prepare any body, that it is at 
best merely a test of scholarship and memory, 
and that it can not possibly determine moral 
character, nor that fitness and aptitude 
which are the most indispensable qualifi- 
cations. 

But whoever urges this as an objection 
forgets the most essential points of the case. 
It should be enough to ask in reply whether, 
if character and aptitude are indispensable, 
they can better be ascertained by chance or 
by inquiry? It is agreed; by all whose opin- 
ions upon the subject are to be respected, 
that a person to be properly qualified for the 
civil service should have the proper charac- 
ter, capacity, and aptitude. Now certainly 
a system which ascertains the existence of 
only one of these qualifications is just one- 
third better than the present system, which, 
as a rule, ascertains and aims to ascertain 
none whatever. We do not forget the ex- 
aminations in the Treasury Department at 
Washington for positions there, but we speak 
of the service at large; and so far from an 
examination being a fruitless and foolish 
test, there can be no doubt that if no man 
could enter the civil service until he had 
satisfactorily passed an examination in deci- 
mal fractions alone, the service would be, 
upon the whole, more efficient and satisfac- 
tory than it isnow; for a man who is versed 
in decimal fractions is presumptively a per- 
son of fair general education and informa- 
tion: at least be is not grossly ignorant. 
Upen the general subject of examination 
Mr. MILL says, in his “ Representative Gov- 
ernment,” with his usual good sense, “If any 
education at all is useful, it must be tested 
by the tests most likely to show whether the 
candidate possesses it or not.” 

The very gentlemen who sneer at what 
they call “an intellectual examination” for 
an inspector or a book-keeper would not 
hesitate to insist upon the appointment of 
persons to those offices upon no other ground 
than that of zeal in “getting out voters” 
upon election day. An examination in certain 
branches of knowledge may not of itself 
alone be a wholly satisfactory method of de- 
termining who should be appointed; but 
such an examination is inconceivably better 
than the present hap-hazard system, and 
would of itself alone be a real reform. 

Those who object to examinations are 
probably not aware that Congress has al- 
ready provided for them in the Washing- 
ton offices as long ago as 1853, and that 
the secretaries may always insist upon 
them in every case out of Washington, al- 
though, under the present system, they are 
not likely to do so. The law of March 
3, 1853, divides the clerks resident at Wash- 
ington into four classes, and enacts that 
no clerk shall be appointed in either class 
“ until after he has been examined and found 
qualified by a board, to consist of three ex- 
aminers,” etc., and the present Secretary of 
the Treasury ordered, in July, 1870, that in 
his department the examinations should be 
in writing. The principle of examinations 
is thus fully recognized by Congress, as it is 
by common-sense, and the results of the ap- 
plication of it are very encouraging. But 
its application to the service at large is prac- 
tically paralyzed, and the reason is evident. 
Patronage is the root of the whole system, 
and it is stronger than any part of it. While 
the tenure of office is so frail and uncertain 
two immediate results are inevitable—the 
best men, as a rule, do not seek public em- 
ployment, and those who do are sorely tempt- 
ed to make hay while the sun shines. Be- 
yond these are the still greater and more 
menacing national perils which spring from 
the ferocious exasperation of party spirit 
consequent upon making the very livelihood 
of hundreds of thousands of persons depend- 
ent upon the issue of an election. 

But in any scheme of examination mere 
general knowledge is not the only object 
sought. Experience, sagacity, and special 
training are kept constantly in view; and 
experiment has proved that those who pass 
well are generally best fitted for the posi- 
tions. It is, we presume, unquestionable 
that the attention of most of the gentlemen 
in the House of Representatives who op- 
posed Mr. JENCKEs’s proposition had not 
been closely drawn to the subject, and that 
they were not familiar with the character or 
results of a civil service system founded upon 
reason, and not upon patronage. Indeed, 
the course of their remarks shows it. They 
feared, for instance, that a rebel or a Demo- 
crat might find a place. But did they think 
that a forcible or conclusive argument? It 
was only a repetition of Mr. Marcy’s odious 
declaration that to the victors belong the 
spoils. They merely presented the fatal evil 
of the present system as an argument for its 
continuance. The reform of the civil service 
is really a reform of our politics. It is the 
obvious way in which a practical remedy 
may be applied to some of the perils that 
most plainly menace our political system. 
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PERSONAL. 

THE sketch of James Fenrmore Cooper in 
Harper's Weekly of July 29 recalls a curious and 
somewhat characteristic incident, showing the 
spirit of antagonism Mr. Cooper displayed to- 
ward every thing he deemed to be wrong. Soon 
after the death of President Harrison, in April, 
1841, Mr. Coorer happened to be in Buffalo on 
a visit to his son-in-law, Mr. Putnney, the book- 
seller, Up to that time there had been no prec- 
edent established as to the precise title that 
should be assumed by a Vice-President succeed- 
ing to the Presidency. That subject was dis- 
cussed by Mr. TYLER and the members of the 
Harrison cabinet; but Mr. TYLER promptly 
decided the point by assuming the title of Pres- 
ident. Mr. Cooper made that decision the sub- 
ject of an ingenious and interesting article, 
which was published as editorial in the Buffalo 
Daily Courier, aiming to prove that Mr. TyLer 
should have designated himself ‘‘ Vice-President 
and Acting President of the Unjted States,’ and 
not President. The article af®racted wide at- 
tention, and was, we believe, one of the last 
ever written by Mr. Cooper for the press. The 
decision of Mr. TYLER established the precedent, 
which was afterward adopted by Mr. FrittMone 
on the death of Pr sident TayLor in 1850, and 
by Mr. JoHNsON, »n the assassination of Presi- 
dent LINcoLn in 865. 

—In the “ Dotuestic Life of Thomas Jefferson,” 
recently published by Harper & Broruers, is 
the following naive confession of his passion for 
music, in a letter written to a friend in Europe, 
in 1778: “If there is a gratification which I envy 
any people in this world it is to your country 
its music. This is the favorite passion of my 
soul, and fortune has cast my lot in a country 
where it is in a state of deplorable barbarism. . . . 
The bounds of an American fortune will not ad- 
mit the indulgence of a domestic band of musi- 
cians, yet I have thought that a passion for mu- 
sic might be reconciled with that economy which 
we are obliged to observe.”’ 

—A gentleman who has been taking a per- 
sonal view of General BuTLER, as he appeared 
recently in court, says that his air and manner 
there are “‘ not brilliant, but clumsy and gumpish 
rather.” He adds that “one source of General 
BUTLER’S success is, he knows more, and knows 
better how and when to use what he knows, 
than many others in his line. Another source 
is, he despises nothing and nobody till he is 
done with them, and can make no more use of 
them.’’ 

—Mr. CHarLes Norpnorr, for some years 
past the able assistant of Mr. Bryant on the 
Evening Fost, and managing editor of that paper, 
is understood to have joined the editorial corps 
of the Times. Mr. Norpuorr is a thoroughly 
trained journalist, familiar with public measures 
and public men, a shrewd observer, a ready, vig 
orous, pungent writer, and possessing in a re- 
markable degree the qualities required in a 
writer of “ leaders.”’ 

—It is going the rounds of the papers that 
Joun SHIPMAN, who died a few days ago at 
Springfield, Vermont, in the 100th year of his 
age, “‘had yoted for every President we ever 
had — twice for WAsHINGTON, twice for Lry- 
coLn.”’ If Mr. SarpMan voted for WASHINGTON 
twice, he must have voted for him in 1788, or 
before he was eighteen years of age. Either Mr. 
SHIPMAN “voted early and voted often,’’ as they 
do in New York, or there is some mistake in the 
figures, 

—President Woorssy, in his fine speech to 
the alumni of Yale at their annua! dinner, which 
speech he called his ‘dying confession,” said : 
‘*T have lived as long as the Babylonian captivi- 
ty of the Jews, and have served the college for 
as long a period as the children of Israel con- 
sumed in passing through the wilderness. I 
confess now that I feel as AZneas did when he 
thrust his prow into the shores of Italy and sa- 
luted the earth. The college has become so 
great that it costs more than an old man’s 
strength to look after it.” 

—The Emperor and Empress of Brazil, while 
in London, deported themselves in the simplest 
manner possible, lodging plainly at a hotel, ris- 
ing early—frequently as early as five o’clock— 
breakfasting at once, and doing all the sight-see- 
ing of the metropolis at an early hour. They 
went every where, among other places to court 
to hear a little of the TicHBORNE trial. Besides 
being an uncommonly fine linguist and well up 
in science, he is one of the handsomest mon- 
archs of the time. He is also the legitimate 
descendant of the three great royal houses of 
Europe—the BraGanza, Boukson, and Haps- 
BURG. He was proclaimed Emperor at the age 
of five years, and assumed the sovereign power 
at fifteen. He is probably the most thoroughly 
educated, and certainly the most popular, of 
reigning sovereigns. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE, who, in abolishing by 
royal warrant the system of purchasing com- 
missions in the army, has given the aristocracy 
its greatest snub, and at the same time perform- 
ed the greatest act of his public career, has, 
from the moment he completed his schooling at 
Eton to the present hour, been a man of mark. 
At Eton he mingled in none of the sports of his 
fellows, but devoted himself so exclusively to 
study that when he entered Oxford he was al- 
most qualified to take his degree. Even then 
he was an accomplished debater. In college he 
devoted himself to the mastery of abstruse 
political questions and the development of that 
logical dexterity and the use of language which 
have since distinguished him. In private life 
he is most exemplary, but reserved, and seldom 
if ever jocular. His only diversion is music, in 
which he takes great delight. The effect of his 
oratory is much aided by a singularly melodious 
voice, capable of swelling into the grandest 
tones. So irreproachable is his way of life that 
his great rival, the late Earl of Derby, once 
said, ** Yes, Mr. GLapsTone is a most 
plary man, and without one redeeming vice! 

—Judge Spencer, of the Superior Court of 
this city, a wise and excellent judge, has just 
rendered a decision in a curious will case. The 
late Jonn ALstyne, of this city, a bachelor of 
large fortune, just before his death dev ised 
large sums of money to various charitable insti- 
tutions, among them #25,000 to the “Old La- 
dies’ Home.” As thereare two institutions in this 
city where aged women find a home, and as 
neither of them has the exact name mentioned 
in the will—the “St. Luke’s Home” and the 
“Home for Aged and Indigent Females’’—both 
claimed it. A lawsuit in consequence. Judge 
SPENCER, after a patient and thorough examina- 








tion of the matter, has decided in favor of ‘‘ St. 
Luke’s Home,” as Mr, ALSTYNE was connécted 
with it during his life. 

—Monseigneur De Gurpert, Archbishop of 
Tours, and an able and devoted supporter of the 
Count de Chambord, has been appointed Arch- 
bishop of Paris. He belongs to the extreme ul- 
tramontane party—the first of that party that has, 
for many years, occupied that important position. 
Hisgredecessors, DaRBOY, SrpoUR, and D’ A FFRE, 
were all liberal Catholics; but he has always been 
known, both politically and religiously, as a de- 
cided reactionist. During the reign of Louis 
NAPOLEON, next to Cardinal Pi ANTIER, of 
Nismes, Archbishop GurBert was the leader of 
the French ultramontanes, As long as the Em- 
peror seemed to favor the cause of Italy Gur- 
BERT'S attitude toward the imperial government 
was one of undisguised hostility ; and he did not 
change his hostile tone toward the empire until 
Louis NAPOLEON ordered the second expedition 
to Rome, which led to the deplorable affair of 
Mentana, After the fall of Louris NaPoLKon he 
became an open legitimist, and it was by his or- 
der that the curious manifesto issued by the 
Count de Chambord was recently read from 
every pulpit in the archdiocese of Tours. One 
of the remarkable episodes of the archbishop’s 
life was the long controversy he had with Ma- 
dame George Sand, who lived at that time at 
Tours, in which he failed to distinguish himself. 
He is a man of much ability, great fearlessness, 
and irreproachable in his privute life. 

—Mr. I. C. Bucknovut, engineer and superin- 
tendent of the Harlem Railroad, and associate 
architect of the great dépét at Fourth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street, proposes to introduce 
into the management of trains, on their com- 
mencing to run from that edifice, several new 
features which will add materially to the facil- 
ity and safety of travel. He proposes to uni- 
form all the 500 employés to be employed on 
the road and in and about the building. The 
reception of trains will be arranged twenty min- 
utes in advance of their arrival, through electric 
signals given automatically by the passage of the 
wheels over steel keys at the bridge over Har 
lem River. By like means red day signals, and 
red lights by night, will be thrown out automat- 
ically at every third street crossing in front of 
each passing train. By this system a much lar- 
ger number of trains can be run with safety than 
is practicable under the present arrangement. 
The new depot will be ready for generak use on 
the Ist of September next. 

—A gentleman who within a few weeks past 
had the pleasure of conversing with Dr. Bi- 
LINGER in his own house describes him as slender 
in figure and of medium height, his whole ap- 
yearance commanding reverence and respect. 

[e is past seventy, but not gray; has great ami- 
ability of manner, and does not allow his studies 
and labors to cloud the sprightliness of his spir- 
its. Desiring to be as free as possible, he had ever 
endeavored to avoid accustoming himself to an- 
ticipated necessities. He laughingly told the 
story of a professional friend who would gladly 
have staid at home at times when he was forced 
to go out because his dog needed the air and 
exercise. And thus DOLLINGER has no domestic 
animals around him, not even a bird. Unlike 
most of the German professors, he neither 
snuffs nor smokes, and drinks neither wine nor 
beer; rises at 4 a.m. and retires at 9 p.., and is 
exceedingly simple and regular in his meals. 
His house is high and airy, but his library of 
30,000 volumes occupies it entirely. He pleas- 
antly calls it his better half. His study proper 
is the same room in which he has labored for 
more than thirty years. It is not large, and, be- 
sides the books, contains but one table before a 
window, a black arm-chair, and in the corner a 
broad lounge. The walls of the study are hid- 
den by book-cases, which reach to the ceiling, 
with a few simple pictures in gilt frames, and a 
clock, whose gentle ticking only seems to ren- 
der more appreciable the calmness and quiet of 
the sanctuary. 

—When Governor SEwarp was chief magis- 
trate of New York, he was accustomed to pay 
a high tribute to the ability of the late Epwin 
CROSWELL, by saying, or rather asking of him- 
self, when he wrote his messages, ‘‘ What will 
Mr. CROSWELL say of that in the Argus?” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Durre the year ending June 30, 1871, the Post-of- 
fice Department established 2407 new offices, and dis- 
continued 854 offices, making a net increase in num- 
ber of offices created during the year of 1555. On the 
80th of June last there were 30,045 offices in the United 
States, 

From the reports of the Department of Agriculture 
it appears that the crop of potatoes throughout the 
country will be a full average, and no rot is yet report- 
ed. There will be a short hay crop, owing to drought 
this season, and the bad effect on meadows of the ex- 
treme dry weather of last year. A short crop of ap- 
ples is indicated in the States where they are iargeiy 
grown. 

The discovery is recorded of a small planet, the one 
hundred and fourteenth in the groom ee roids, by 
Professor C. H. F. Peters, of the Litelffleld Observa- 
tory, Hamilton College, Utica, 

On Sunday, July 23, while the Hon, J. E. Stevenson, 
of the Congressional committee on Southern outrages 
was sitting with a friend at the dinner-table of a hotel 
in Yorkville, South Carolina, they were assanited by 
one Major Barry, a prominent citizen. Revolvers were 
drawn, but Barry's friends interfered, and carried the 
irate major off. 

« 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

A ramene is causing dreadful havoc and distress Ip 
Persia. The deaths in the province of Khorassan 
average 300 daily, and the dead bodies of the victims 
are devoured by the survivors. Men, women, and 
children are in some cases killed for food. The plague 
has also appeared among the Persians, and the Turk- 
ish government has been compelled to draw a sanitary 
cordon along the borders of its dominions, 

A series of terrible earthquake shocke has recently 
devastated one of the Philippine Islands. More thaa 
200 persons were swallowed up by the earth. Sixty 
bodies had been recovered, The rest of the inhabit. 
ants fled the island. 

Mr. John Slidell, the ex-rebel minister to France, 
died a few days since in London. 

Dr. Dollinger, called the “‘ modern Luther,” has been 
elected rector of the University of Munich, 54 profes 
ors voting in his favor to 6 against him. 

A letter of Count de Paris has been published, in 
which he exppenees the belief that Count de Cham- 
one will be King of France. 

reat ions have been made to recerve the 
Prince of Wales in Ireland, where he is to make quite 
an extensive tour, 
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PITCHING PENNIES.—[Drawn sy W. S. L. Jewett. ] 


PITCHING PENNIES. | orable and lucrative profession of boot-blacking, | A PAWNBROKER’S SHOP some article of clothing to get means to buy bread 


while the lazy ones gather on the sidewalks and for her children; the thief, with a stolen watch 

Arter the rush for the morning papers is over, | indulge in the game of pitch-penny. The earn- In this illustration our artist depicts a scene | to get rid of; the drunkard, who would part with 

ind before that for the evening papers begins, | ings of a whole morning are often wasted in this | frequently witnessed in the pawnbrokers’ shops. | the very shirt from his back to obtain money fora 

our New York newsboys have several leisure | manner, and the boys acquire a taste for gam- | People of every moral grade crowd to them in | drink. Some of these strange contrasts are rep- 
hours, which the industrious employ in the hon- | bling that often leads to crime and ruin. distress—the hard-working mother, who pawns | resented in Mr. Suerpann’s sketch. 







































INTERIOR OF A PAWNBROKER’S SHOP.—[Drawn sr W. L. SHEPPARD. | 


























THE LATE MR. JOHN KELLUM.—[Pnorocrarurp ny Brapy.] 


THE LATE JOHN KELLUM. 


Tue portrait of Mr, Jous Kettum which we 
esent on this page is from a photograph in the 


ssession of Mr. A. T. Stewart, from the es- 
tablishment of Brapy. The subject of it died 
at his country-seat at Hempstead, Long Island, 


on Monday evening, the 24th July. He was 
sixty-two years of age, and was born at Hemp- 
stead in 1809. 

In early life Mr. Ketium was a mechanic, 
but he became one of the most distinguished 
of New York. The most striking 

mens of his work are the Mutual Life-In- 
surance Company’s building, on the corner of 
Broadway and Cedar Street; the Stock Ex- 
nge; the Herald building; H. B. CLariin 
store; Mr. A. T. Stewart’s store, on 
Broadway and Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 
the contemplated dwelling of the latter, 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street ; the building now being erected on Fourth 
Avenue between Thirty-second and Thirty-third 
streets, intended by Mr. Stewart for a wom- 
en's hotel; the extensive iron ferry-house of the 
Union Ferry Company, at Fulton Street; the 
stores of Batt, Brack, & Co., Tirrany & Co., 
and the one occupied by S. B. Cuitrenpen & 
Co. He also drew the elevation and working 
plans of the new City Hall, or Court-house, al- 
though the duty of superintendence of the struc- 
ture and materials was committed wholly to oth- 
ers, who alone are responsible, except for the 
d awings, 

At an early period of his career as an archi- 
tect he planned stores for Tuomas Hunt, W1L- 
son G. Hunt, Mr. Cary, and Mr. Sancer, 
and the Hon. James R. Wurtina, ete. ; and it 
was to the instrumentality of Judge Wuitine 
that he became known to Mr. Burter, and 
through him to Mr. Srewart; and from that 
time to the period of his death his success as an 
architect had scarcely any parallel. He amassed 
large fortune—nearly a million of dollars— 
vithout staining his success with a single in- 
justice, or taking a dollar in the shape of com- 
tnissions from any contractor. He was thorough- 
y trusted and proudly faithful to every trust. 

_It was through the instrumentality of Mr. 
— M that the tract known as Hempstead 
rice! ns hased and improved by Mr. 

Ewart, ‘The first purchase consisted of about 
ven thousand acres, but through the judicious 
management of Mr. Kertum the purchase has 
seen extended to about ten thousand acres in 
PF sens of bringing the possession into prop- 
‘shape. It now constitutes a parallelogram of 

wo and three miles in width by about 
fen in length, through which, from east to 
Me : : ae the direction of greatest length— 
ae a engaged in superintending the 
connie ol fa railroad for Mr. STEWART, to 
TA vith the one to Flushing and Williams- 


Now Yo . to have rapid communication with 
: ork, 


It was Mr. 
empl 


litects 





& Co.'s 


tween t 








“ KELLUm’s expectation that his chief 
yyment fe 


—— ’ many years would consist in the 


 JPment of this immense property. He had 


ed a large hotel there for Mr. Stewart, 
ot sat wen ees of aan of ee 
Bit to twelve thousand dollars ah “which Tat- 
Were in process of erecti ; ’ ee 1 
attention of M “a a commanding a 
besten on allel r. KeLtum which he desired 
{ten been heard to re ter veh og = 
wld abandon all bateay e ne “ an rf 
Ment to Mr. Srewap : 8 but for his attach- 
Perhay “ 
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Ketuy e i most conspicuous feature of Mr. 
appropri vil. ans for business edifices was their 
tO arrange} t0 the object. He knew how 
Most elnvedantee parts of a building in the 
ed, was 1, manner for the purpose intend- 

“ilar with the strength of all mate- 








rials used in construction, and had a perfect 
facility in adapting means to ends. No rule of 
architecture induced him to shut out any por- 
tion of light which the business required, or to 
subject its exigencies to external forms. He 
delighted to construct fire-proof structures, and 
to feel that they would be regarded, perhaps 
ages hence, as a substantial contribution to the 
welfare of future generations. 

His eminent success was due to his practical 
good sense and skill, his perfect integrity, and 
his entire fidelity to those who employed him. 
He was diligent, rapid and accurate in calcula- 
tions, had a minute knowledge of all the par- 
ticulars of his art, was strictly impartial as be- 
tween owners and contractors in adjusting dif- 
ferences, and safe and prudent, but ascended to 
boldness in his plans when warranted by cireum- 
stances, as in the case of the dome of Mr. Stew- 
art's Tenth Street store and that of the City 
Hall, or new Court-house. His death is a great 
public loss. 

He leaves a widow and four children—two 
sons and two unmarried daughters—between 
whom and the deceased there existed the hap- 
piest relations. 


LORD KILGOBBLY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


Author of “‘ That Boy of Norcott’s,” “The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly,” “‘ Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
“A Day's Ride,” “One of Them,” 
“Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
TALK. 


A CONFIDENTIAL 


Dick Kearney walked the bog from early 
morning till dark without firing a shot. The 
snipe rose almost at his feet, and, wheeling in 
circles through the air, dipped again into some 
dark crevice of the waste, unnoticed by him. 
One thought only 
possessed, and never 
left him, as he went. 
He had overheard 
Nina’s words to his 
sister as he made his 
escape over the 
fence, and learned 
how she promised to 
‘*spare him ;” and 
that if not worried 
about him, or asked 
to pledge herself, she 
should be ‘‘merci- 
ful,” and not entan- 
gle the boy in a 
hopeless passion. 

He would have 
liked to have scoffed 
at the insolence of 
this speech, and 
treated it as a trait 
of overweening van- 
ity: he would have 
gladly accepted her 
pity as a sort of chal- 
lenge, and said, ‘‘ Be 
it so: let us see who 
will come safest out 
of this encounter,” 
and yet he felt in his 
heart he could not. 

First of all, her 
beauty had really 
dazzled him, and the 
thousand graces of 
a manner of which 
he had known noth- 
ing captivated and 
almost bewildered 
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set his affection on a princess. 





him. He could not reply to her in the same 
tone he used to any other. If he fetched her 
a book or a chair, he gave it with a sort of 
deference that actually reacted on himself, and 
made him more gentle and more courteous, 
for the time. ‘* What would this influence end 
in making me?” was his question to himself. 
*¢ Should I gain in sentiment or feeling? Should 
I have higher and nobler aims? Should I be 
any thing of that she herself described so glow- 
ingly, or should I only sink to a weak desire to 
be her slave, and ask for nothing better than 
some slight recognition of my devotion? I take 
it that she would say the choice lay with her, 
and that I should be the one or the other as she 
willed it, and though I would give much to be- 
lieve her wrong, my heart tells me that I can not. 
I came down here resolved to resist any influence 
she might attempt to have over me. Her like- 
ness showed me how beautiful she was, but it 
could not tell me the dangerous fascination of her 
low liquid voice, her half-playful, half-melancholy 
smile, and that bewitching walk, with all its 
stately grace, so that every fold as she moves 
sends its own thrill of ecstasy. And now that I 
know all these, see and feel them, I am told that 
to me they can bring no hope! That I am too 
poor, too ignoble, too undistinguished, to raise my 
eyes to such attraction, Iam nothing, and must 
live and die nothing. 

‘* She is candid enough, at all events. There 
is no rhapsody about her when she talks of pov- 
erty. She chronicles every stage of the misery, 
as though she had felt them all; and how un- 
like it she looks! ‘There is an almost insolent 
well-being about her that puzzles me. She will 
not heed this, or suffer that, because it looks 
mean. Is this the subtle worship she offers 
Wealth, and is it thus she offers up her prayer to 
Fortune ? 

** But why should she assume I must be her 
slave ?” cried he aloud, in a sort of defiance. ‘‘I 
have shown her no such preference, nor made 


any advances that would show I want to win her | 


favor. Without denying that she is beautiful, is 
it so certain it is the kind of beauty I admire? 
She has scores of fascinations—I do not deny it; 
but should I say that I trust her? And if I 
should trust her, and love her too, where must it 
allend in? Ido not believe in her theory that 
love will transform a fellow of my mould into a 
hero, not to say that I have my own doubt if she 
herself believes it. 
more clearly? Girls so often understand each 
other by traits we have no clew to; and it was 
Kate who asked her, almost in tone of entreaty, 
‘to spare me,’ to save me from a hopeless passion, 
just as though I were some peasant-boy who had 
Is that the way, 
then, the world would read our respective condi- 
tions? ‘The son of a ruined house or the guest 
of a beggared family leaves little to choose be- 
tween! Kate—the world—would call my lot 
the better of the two. The man’s chance is not 
irretrievable, at least such is the theory. Those 
half-dozen fellows, who in a century or so con- 
trive to work their way up to something, make a 
sort of precedent, and tell the others what they 
might be if they but knew how. * 

** I’m not vain enough to suppose I am one of 
these, and it is quite plain that she does not think 
me so.” He pondered long over this thought, 
and then suddenly cried aloud, ‘Is it possible 
she may read Joe Atlee in this fashion ? is that 
the stuff out of which she hopes to make a hero ?” 
There was more bitterness in this thought than 
he had first imagined, and there was that of 
jealousy in it, too, that pained him deeply. 

Had she preferred either of the two English- 
men to himself, he could have understood and, 
in a measure, accepted it. ‘They were, as he 
called them, ‘‘ swells.” They might become, he 
knew not what. The career of the Saxon in 
fortune was a thing incommensurable by Irish 
ideas ; but Joe was like himself, or in reality less 
than himself, in worldly advantages. 

This pang of jealousy was very bitter; but 
still it served to stimulate him and rouse him 
from a depression that was gaining fast upon 


I wonder if Kate reads her | 





“KATE, STILL DRESSED, HAD THROWN HERSELF ON HER BED, AND WAS SOUND ASLEEP.” 





him. It is true, he remembered she had spoken 
slightingly of Joe Atlee. Called him noisy, pre- 
tentious, even vulgar; snubbed him openly on 
more than one occasion, and seemed to like to 
turn the laugh against him; but with all that 
she had sung duets with him, corrected some 
Italian verses he wrote, and actually made a lit- 
tle sketch in his note-book for him as a souve- 
nir. A souvenir! and of what? Not of the 
ridicule she had turned upon him; not the jest 
she had made upon his boastfulness. Now which 
of these two did this argue? was this levity, or 
was it falsehood? Was she so little mindful of 
honesty that she would show these signs of favor 
to one she held most cheaply, or was it that her 
distaste to this man was mere pretense, and only 
assumed to deceive others ? ‘ 


After all, Joe Atlee was a nobody: flattery 
might call him an adventurer, but he was not 
even so much. Among the men of the dan- 


gerous party he mixed with he was careful never 
to compromise himself. He might the 
songs of rebellion, but he was little likely to tam- 
per with treason itself. So much he would tell 
her when he got back. Not angrily, nor pas- 
sionately—for that would betray him 
close his jealousy—but in the tone of a man re- 
vealing something he regretted—confessing to the 
blemish of one he would liked better to 
speak well of. There was not, he thought, any 
thing unfair in this. He was but warning her 
against a man who was unworthy of her Un- 
worthy of her! What words could express the 
disparity between them? Not but if she liked 
him—and this he said with a certain bitterness 
—or thought she liked him, the disproportion al- 
ready ceased to exist. 

Hour after hour of that long summér day he 
walked, revolving such thoughts as these; all 
his conclusions tending to the one point, that 
he was not the easy victim she thought him, and 
that, come what might, Ae should not be offered 
up as a sacrifice to her worship of Joe Atlee 

** There is nothing would gratify the fellow’s 
vanity,” thought he, “like a successful rivalry 
of him. Tell him he was preferred to me, and 
he would be ready to fall down and wi 
whoever had made the choicé.” 

By dwelling on all the possible and impossible 
issues of such an attachment, he had at length 
convinced himself of its existence, and 
more, persuaded himself to fancy it was some- 
thing to be regretted and grieved over for world. 
ly considerations, but not in any way regarded 
as personally unpleasant. 

As he came in sight of home and saw a light 
in the small tower where Kate's bedroom lay, he 
determined he would go up to his sister and tell 
her so much of his mind as he believed was final 
ly settled, and in such a way as would certainly 
lead her to repeat it to Nina, 

** Kate shall tell her that if I have left her 
suddenly and gone back to Trinity to keep my 
term, I have not fled the field in a moment of 
faint-heartedness. Ido not deny her beauty. I 
do not disparage one of her attractions, and she 
has scores of them. I will not even that 
when I have sat beside her, heard her low soft 
voice, and watched the tremor of that lovely 
mouth vibrating with wit or tremulous with feel 
ing, I have been all indifference ; but this I will 
say, she shall not number me among the victims 
of her fascinations ; and when counts the 
trinkets on her wrist that record the hearts she 
has broken—a pastime I once witnessed—not 
one of them shall record the initial of Dick Kear- 
ney.” 

With these brave words he mounted the nar- 
row stair and knocked at his sister’s door, No 
answer coming, he knocked again, and after wait- 
ing a few seconds he slowly opened the door and 
saw that Kate, still dressed, had thrown herself 
on her bed, and was sound asleep. The table 
was covered with account-bocks and papers : 
tax receipts, law notices, and tenants’ letters lay 
littered about, showing what had been the task 
she was last engaged on ; and her heavy breathing 
told the exhaustion which it had left behind it. 

**T wish I could help her with hér work,” 
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muttered he to himself, as a pang of self-re- 
roach shot through him. ‘This certainly should 
i . been his own task rather than hers; the 
-stion was, however, Conld he have done it ? 


long column of tenants’ names, whose holdings 
varied in every imaginable quantity of acres, 
roods, and perches, Besides these there were 
innumerable small details of allowances for this 
and compensation for that. 
so many days’ horse-and-car hire at the bog ; 
that other had got advances ‘‘in seed potatoes ; 
such a one had a claim for reduced rent, because 
the mill-race had overflowed and deluged his 
wheat crop; such another had fed two pigs of 
‘the lord's” and fattened them, while himself 
and his own were nigh starving. 

Through an entire column there was not one 
case Without its complication, either in the shape 
of argument for increased liability, or claim for 
compensation. It was make-shitt every where, 
and Dick could not but ask himself whether any 
tenant on the estate really knew how far he was 
hopelessly in debt or a solvent man. It only 
needed Peter Gill's peculiar mode of collecting 
the moneys due, and recording the payment by 
the notched stick, to make the complication per- 
fect; and there, indeed, upon the table, amidst 
bills, and sale-warrants, lay the 
memorable bits of wood themselves, as that wor- 
thy steward had deposited them before quitting 
his master's 

Peter's character, too, written out in Kate’s 

hand, and only awaiting her father’s signature, 
was on the table—the first intimation Dick Kear- 
ney had that old Gill had quitted his post. 
» ** Allthis must have occurred to-day,” thought 
Dick : ** there were no evidences of these changes 
when I left this morning. Was it the back- 
water of my disgrace, I wonder, that has over- 
whelmed poor Gill?” thought he; “‘ or can I de- 
tect Miss Betty's fine Roman hand in this inci- 
dent ?” ; 

In proportion to the little love he bore Miss 
O'Shea, were his convictions the stronger that she 
was the cause of all mischief. She was one of 
those who took very ‘ utilitarian” notions of his 
own career, and he bore her small gratitude for 
the solicitude. There were short sentences in 
pencil along the margin of the chief book in 
Kate's handwriting which could not fail to strike 
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condition of the estate. ‘Thus: 

** There is no warranty for this concession. It 
can not be continued.”—** The notice in this case 
was duly served, and Gill knows that it was to 
papa’s generosity they were indebted for remain- 
ing. '—** These arrears have never been paid ; on 
that point I 2m positive!”—** Malone’s holding 
not fairly measured ; he has a just claim to com- 
pensation, and shall have it.”—‘* Hannigan’s 
right to tenancy must not be disputed, but can 
not be used as a precedent by others on the same 
part of the estate, and I will state why.”—‘* More 
of Peter Gill’s conciliatory policy! ‘The Regans, 
for having been twice in jail, and once indicted, 
and nearly convicted of Ribbonism, have estab- 
lished a claim to live rent free! This I will 
promise to rectify.” —** I shall make no more al- 
lowances for improvements without a guarantee, 
and a penalty besides on non-completion.” 

And last of all came these ominous words: 

** It will thus be seen that our rent-roll since 
64 has been progressively decreasing, and that 
we have only been able to supply our expenses by 
Dick must be spoken to on 





sales of property. 
this, and at once.” 

Several entries had been already rubbed out, 
and it was clear that she had been occupied in 
the task of erasion on that very night. Poor 
girl! her sleep was the heavy repose of one ut- 
terly exhausted ; and her closely clasped lips and 
corrugated brow showed in what frame of intense 
thought she had sunk to rest. He closed the 
book noiselessly as he looked at her, replaced the 
various objects on the table, and rose to steal 
quietly away. 

The accidental movement of a chair, however, 
startled her; she turned, and leaning on her el- 
bow, she saw him as he tried to move away. 
** Don't go, Dick; don’t go. I'm awake, and 
quite fresh again. Is it late?’ 

** It’s not far from one o'clock,” said he, half 
roughly, to hide his emotion; for her worn and 
wearied features struck him now more forcibly 
than when she slept. 

** Andare you only returned now? How hun- 
gry you must be! Poor fellow—have you dined 
to-day r’ 

‘* Yes; I got to Owen Molloy’s ag they were 
straining the potatoes, and sat down with them, 
and ate very heartily, too.” i 

** Weren't they proud of it? Won't they tell 
how the young lord shured their meal with them ?” 

**T don’t think they are as cordial ax they used 
to be, Kate; they did not talk so openly, nor seem 
at their ease, as I once knew them. . And they 
did one thing significant enough in its way, that 
I did not like. ‘They quoted the county newspa- 
per twice or thrice when we talked of the land,” 

**T am aware of that, Dick; they have got 
other counselors than their landlords now,” said 
she mournfully, ‘‘ and it is our own fault if they 
have.” 

‘** What, are you turning nationalist, Kitty ?” 
said he, langhing. 

“*T was always a nationalist in one sense,” said 
she, ‘‘and mean to continue so; but let us not 
get npon this theme. Do you know that Peter 
Gill has left us ?” 

** What, for America ?” 

“No; for ‘O'Shea’s Barn.’ Miss Betty has 
taken him, She came here to-day to ‘have it 
out’ with papa, as she said; and she has kept 
her word. Indeed, not alone with him, but with 
all of us—even Nina did not escape.” 

** Insufferable old woman! What did she dare 
to say to Nina ?” 


’ 


This one had given | 
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said she, laughing. 
remark she made her about looking like a boy, or 
being dressed like a rope-dancer, A small civil- 
ity of this sort was her share of the general at- 
tention.” 

** And how did Nina take the insolence ?” 

** With great good-temper, or good-breeding. 
I don’t know exactly which covered the indiffer- 
ence she displayed, till Miss Betty, when taking 
her leave, renewed the impertinence in the hall 


” | by saying something about the triamphant suc- 


cess such & costume would achieve in the circus, 
when Nina courtesied, and said, ‘I am charmed 
to hear you say so, madam, and shall wear it for 





any benetit; and, if I could only secure the ap- 
pearance of yourself and your little groom, my 
triumph would be, indeed, complete.’ I did not 
dare to wait for more, but hurried out to affect to 
busy myself with the saddle, and pretend that it 
was not tightly girthed.” 

‘I'd have given twenty pounds, if I had it, to 
have seen the old woman’s face. No one ever 
ventured before to pay her back with her own 
money.” : 

‘* But I give you such a wrong version of it, 
Dick. I only convey the coarseness of the re- 
joinder, and I can give you no idea of the inef- 
fable grace and delicacy which made her words 
sound like a humble apology. Her eyelids 
drooped as she courtesied, and when she looked 


| up again, in a way that seemed humility itself, to 





have reproved her would have appeared down- 
right cruelty.” 

‘“*She is a finished coquette, 
‘* a finished coquette.” 

Kate made no answer, though he evidently ex- 
pected one; and after waiting a while he went 
on. ‘*Not but her high accomplishments are 
clean thrown away in such a place as this, and 
among such people. What chance of fitting ex- 
ercise have they with my father or myself? Or 
is it on Joe Atlee she would try the range of her 
artillery ?” 

‘* Not so very impossible this, after all,” mut- 
tered Kate, quietly. 

** What, and is it to that her high ambitions 
tend ? Is he the prize she would strive to win ?” 

‘*I can be no guide to you in this matter, 
Dick. She makes no confidences with me, and 


said he, bitterly ; 


| of myself I see nothing.” 


1 as he read them, indicating as they did her | 
ulty, if not utter incapacity, to deal with the 


* You have, however, some influence over her.” 

‘*No; not much,” 

‘IT did not say much; but enough to induce 
her to yield to a strong entreaty, as when, for 


| instance, you implored her to spare your brother 





—that poor fellow about to fall so hopelessly in 
love—” 

‘I’m not sure that my request did not come 
too late, after all,” said she, with a laughing mal- 
ice in her eye. 

** Don’t be too sure of that,” retorted he, almost 
fiercely. 

** Oh, I never bargained for what you might do 
in a moment of passion or resentment.” 

‘* There is neither one nor the other here. I 
am perfectly cool, calm, and collected, and I tell 
you this, that whoever your pretty Greek friend is 
to make a fool of, it shall not be Dick Kearney.” 

‘It might be very nice fooling, all the same, 
Dick.” 

‘“*T know—that is, I believe I know—what you 
mean. You have listened to some of those high 


| heroics she ascends to in showing what the exal- 


tation of a great passion can make of any man who 
has a breast capable of emotion, and you want to 


| see the experiment tried in its least favorable con- 


ditions, on a cold, soulless, selfish fellow of my 
own order; but, take my word for it, Kate, it 
would prove a sheer loss of time to us both. 
Whatever she might make of me, it would not be 
a hero; and whatever I should strive for, it would 
not be her dove.” . 

**T don’t think I'd say that if I were a man.” 

He made no answer to these ‘words, but arose 
and walked the room with hasty steps. ‘* It was 
not about these things I came here to talk to you, 
Kitty,” said he, earnestly. ‘* 1 had my head full 
of other things, and now I can not remember 
them. Only one occurs to me. Have you got 
any money? I mean a mere trifle—enough to 
pay my fare to town ?” 

;  **'To be sure I have that much, Dick ; but you 
| are surely not going to leave us ?” 

“*Yes. I suddenly remembered I must be up 
for the last day of term in Trinity. Knocking 
about here—I'll scarcely say amusing myself—I 
had forgotten all about it. Atlee used to jog my 
memory on these things when he was near me, 
and now, being away, I have contrived to let the 
whole escape me. You can help me, however, 
with a few pounds ?” 

**T have got five of my own, Dick ; but if you 
want more—” : 

**No, no; I'll borrow the five of your own, and 
don’t blend it with more, or I may cease to regard 
it as a debt of honor.” 

** And if you should, my poor dear Dick—” 

**I'd be only pretty much what I have ever 
been, but scarcely wish to be any longer,” and he 
added the last words in a whisper. ‘It’s only 
to be a brief absence, Kitty,” said he, kissing her ; 
** go say good-by for me to the others, and that I 
shall be soon back again.” 

** Shall I kiss Nina for you, Dick ?” 

**Do ; and tell her that I gave you the same 
commission for Miss O'Shea, and was grieved that 
both should have been done by deputy !” 

And with this he hurried away. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
A HAP-HAZARD VICBROY. 
Wren the Government came into office, they 





were sorel. where to find a lord-lieuten- 
ant for Ireland. It is, unhappily, a post that the 
| men most fitted for generally refuse, while the 


| Cabinet is besieged by a class of applicants whose 


highest qualification is a taste for mock royalty 
combined with an encumbered estate. 

Another great requisite, besides fortune and a 
certain amount of ability, was at this time looked 
for. ‘The Premier was about, as newspapers call 
it ‘*to inaugurate a new policy,” and he wanted a 
man who knew nothing about Ireland! Now, it 
might be carelessly imagined that here was one 
of those essentials very easily supplied. Any man 
frequenting club-life or dining out in town could 
have safely pledged himself to tell off a score or 
two of eligible viceroys, so far as this qualification 
went. ‘The minister, however, wanted more than 
mere ignorance ; he wanted that sort of indiffer- 
ence on which a character for impartiality could 
so easily be constructed.. Not alone a man 
unacquainted with Ireland, but actually incapa- 
ble of being influenced by an Irish motive or af- 
fected by an Irish view of any thing. 

Good luck would have it that he met such a 
man at dinner. He was an embassador at Con- 
stantinople, on leave from his post, and so utter- 
ly dead to Irish topics as to be uncertain whether 
O'Donovan Rossa was a Fenian or a queen’s coun- 
sel, and whether he whom he had read of as the 
**Lion of Judah” was the king of beasts or the 
Archbishop of Tuam! 

The minister was pleased with his new ac- 
quaintance, and talked much to him, and long. 
He talked well, and not the less well that his list- 
ener was a fresh audience, who heard every thing 
for the first time, and with all the interest that at- 
taches to anew topic. Lord Danesbury was, in- 
deed, that ‘‘ sheet of white paper” the head of the 
Cabinet had long been searching for, and he 
hastened to inscribe him with the characters he 
wished, 

**You must go to Ireland for me, my lord,” 
said the minister, ‘I have met no one as yet 
so rightly imbued with the necessities of the sit- 
uation. You must be our viceroy.” 

Now, though a very high post and with great 
surroundings, Lord Danesbury had no desire to 
exchange his position as an embassador, even to 
become a lord-lieutenant. Like most men who 
have passed their lives abroad, he grew to like 
the ways and habits of the Continent. He liked 
the easy indulgences in many things, he liked the 
cosmopolitanism that surrounds existence, and 
even in its littleness is not devoid of a certain 
breadth ; and best of all, he liked the vast inter- 
ests at stake, the large questions at issue, the for- 
tunes of States, the fate of Dynasties! To come 
down from the great game, as played by kings 
and kaisers, to the small traffic of a local govern- 
ment, wrangling over a road-bill or disputing over 
a harbor, seemed too horrible to confront, and 
he eagerly begged the minister to allow him to 
return to his post, and not risk a hard-earned 
reputation on a new and untried career. 

“Tt is precisely from the fact of its being new 
and untried I need you,” was the reply, and his 
denial was not accepted. 

Refusal was impossible ; and, with all the re- 
luctance a man consents to what his convictions 
are more opposed to even than his reasons, Lord 
Danesbury gave in, and accepted the viceroyalty 
of Ireland. 

He was deferential to humility in listening to 
the great aims and noble conceptions of the mighty 
minister, and pledged himself—as he could safely 
do—to become as plastic as wax in the powerful 
hands which were about to remodel Ireland. 

He was gazetted in due course, went over to 
Dublin, made a State entrance, received the usual 
deputations, complimented every one, from the 
Provost of Trinity College to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Pipewater ; praised the coast, the cor- 
poration, and the city ; declared that he had at 
length reached the highest goal of his ambition ; 
entertained the high dignitaries at dinner; and 
the week after retired to his ancestral seat in 
North Wales, to recruit after his late fatigue, and 
throw off the effects of that damp, moist climate 
which already, he fancied, had affected him. 

He had been sworn in with every solemnity of 
the occasion; he had sat on the throne of state, 
named the officers of his household, made a mas- 
ter of the horse, and a state steward, and a grand 
chamberlain ; and, till stopped by hearing that 
he could not create ladies and maids of honor, he 
fancied himself every inch a king; but now that 
he had got over to the tranquil quietude of his 
mountain home, his thoughts went away to the 
old channels, and he began to dream of the Rus- 
sians in the Balkan and the Greeks in ‘Thessaly. 
Of all the precious schemes that had taken him 
months to weave, what was to come of them now ? 
How and with what would his successor, whoever 
he should be, oppose the rogueries of Sumayloff 
or the chicanery of Ignatief ; what would any man 
not trained to the especial watchfulness of this 
subtle game know of the steps by which men ad- 
vanced ? Who was to watch Bulgaris, and see 
how far Russian gold was embellishing the life of 
Athens? There was not a hungry agent that 
lounged about the Russiar embassy in Greek pet- 


| ticoats and pistols whose photograph the English 


embassador did not possess, with a biographical 
note at the back to tell the fellow’s name and 
birth-place, what he was meant for and what he 
cost. Of every interview of his countrymen with 
the Grand Vizier he was kept fully informed; and 
whether a forage magazine was established on the 
Pruth, or a new frigate laid down at Nikolaief, 
the news reached him by the time it arrived at 
St. Petersburg. It is true he was aware how 
hopeless it was to write home about these things. 
The embassador who writes disagreeable dispatch- 
es is a bore or an old woman. He who dares to 
shake the security by which we daily boast we are 
surrounded is an alarmist, if not worse. Not- 
withstanding this, he held his cards well ‘‘ up,” 
and played them shrewdly. And now he was to 
turn from this crafty game, with all its excite- 
ment, to pore over constabulary reports and snub 
justices of the peace! 

But there was worse than this. There was an 





; Albanian spy, who had been much employed by 


him of late, a clever fellow, with ACCESS to s0 
ty, and great facilities for obtaining informa; = 
Seeing that Lord Danesbury should not — 
to the embassy, would this fellow £0 Over Pp 
enemy? If so, there were no words for th a 
chiet he might effect. By a subordinate . >n 
ina Greek government office, he had a — 
selected to convey dispatches to Constantiy vie 
and it was in this way his lordship first met h ~ 
and as the fellow frankly presented hj wid 
a very momentous piece of news 
showed how he trusted to British fait 
tray him. It was not alone the incalculable mn; 
chief such a man might do by change of alle 
giance, but the whole fabric on which Lord tong 
bury’s reputation rested was in this man’s “aan 
ing ; and of all that wondrous prescience on wh .. 
he used to pride himself before the world, all 
skill with which he baftled an adversary ‘aahon 
the tact with which he overwhelmed a colllea ey 
this same ‘* Speridionides” could give the eines 
and show the trick. _ 

How much more constantly, then, did his Joni 
ship’s thoughts revert to the Bosphorus than the 
Liffey! All this home news was mean, Pore 
place, and vulgar. The whole drama—scenory. 
actors, plot—all were low and ignoble ; ‘a 
for this ** something that was to be done for “oy 
land,” it would of course be some slow]; gern 
nating policy to take root now, and blossom in 
another half century : one of those blessed parlia. 
mentary enactments which men who dealt in ye. 
roic reinedies like himself regarded as the chronic 
placebo of the political quack. 

**T am well aware,” cried he, aloud, “ for wha 
they are sending me over. I am to ‘ make “ 
case’ in Ireland for a political legislation, and the 
bill is already drawn and ready ; and while | am 
demonstrating to Irish Churchmen that they wil 
be more pious without a religion, and the Jand. 
lords richer without rent, the Russians wil] be 
mounting guard at the Golden Horn, and the 
last British squadron steaming down the Levant.” 

It was in a temper kindled by these reflections 
he wrote this note: . 


maself With 
he at once 
h not to be. 


* Pumnuppm Caste, Nortn Wars 
**DearR Wavpore,—I can make nothing out 
of the papers you have sent me; nor am I able to 
discriminate between what you admit to be news. 
paper slander and the attack on the castle with 
the unspeakablename, Atallevents, your account 
is far too graphic for the Treasury lords, who 
have less of the pictorial about them than Mr. 
Mudie’s subscribers. If the Irish peasants are so 
impatient to assume their rights that they will not 
wait for the ‘* Hatt-Houmaioun,” or Bill in Par- 
liament that is to endow them, I suspect a little 
farther show of energy might save us a debate 
and a third reading. I am, however, far more 
eager for news from Therapia. Tolstai has been 
twice over with dispatches: and Boustikoff, pre- 
tending to have sprained his ankle, can not leave 
Odessa, though I have ascertained that he has 
laid down new lines of fortification, and walked 
over twelve miles per day. You may have heard 
of the great ‘Speridionides,’ a scoundrel that 
supplied me with intelligence. I should like 
much to get him over here while I am on my 
leave, confer with him, and, if possible, save hun 
JSrom the necessity of other engagements, tis tio! 
every one could be trusted to deal with a man o! 
this stamp, nor would the fellow himself easi| 
hold relations with any but a gentleman. -\re 
you sufficiently recovered from your sprained arm 
to undertake this journey for me? If so, come 
over at once, that I may give you all necessary 

indications as to the man and his whereabouts. 
“* Maude has been ‘on the sick-list,’ but is bet- 
ter, and able to ride out to-day. I can not fil 
the law appointments till I go over, nor shall I g 
over till I can not help it. The Cabinet 1s scat- 
tered over the Scotch lakes. C. alone in town, 
and preparing for the War Ministry by practic ng 
the goose-step. Telegraph, if possible, that you 

are coming, and believe me yours, ; 

** DANESBIRY. 


—— = 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue great degree of activity exhibited —_— 
the past few years in the way of arctic exp' ed 
tion has revived in the minds of various “ _— 
the propriety of endeavering to — ul hes 
maining problems of the south polar br a 
A special interest attaches to this aqui eae 
nection with the impending transit o! ae 
1874, since, for the successful answer ahi 
questions depending upon the ny enone 
this phenomenon, it is of the utmost yo “a ‘pe 
to secure antarctic stations of high lau cea ; 
remote as possible from the points now 40 

: accessible. : 
“lee those who have interested ag 
more particularly with this question 8 
MAYER, who has brought it to the cons 4 the 
of the wy of 3 
Academy of Science 0 . age 
aaa vo to believe that the Austro-H . 
rian empire will take up the subjer th for the 
day, ont dispatch an eapesioe, | also for as 
purpose of scientific discovery — tation {oF 
certaining whether an astronomica = ited tO 
the observation of the phenomenon - 
can be obtained. 


jence of Vienna an “ 
Pesth ; and there Is 0 " 





In addition to the po Ae 
ready selected—namely, Kerguelen “esirable 
Auckland Islands—a third is espec - st probl 
in the very region where there Is - > s 
bility of penetrating to 4 high latitu * airy ¥8 
For a humber of years sclentife 1°71 i, 
unite rife toward and in the antare rapid eue- 
discovery following discovery 1D ae howeset, 
cession. The most brilliant p' om i843, when 
was that extending from 1898 der the com: 
jonal expeditions, un France, Sir 
mand of Admiral Di Oevind eptail WILkes 
James Ross for England, and ee esearch 
for the United States, prosecuted t ir a sult 
es. It is hardly necessary to ate se intrep- 
mary of what was accomplished by vation as 10 
id navigators, or to discuss the QW. wigs 
whether the lands discovered by Captain © 
were continental or insular. One : 











12, 1871.] 
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+ moment, by Sir James Ross, was that of 


ree yolcanoes in South Victoria Land having 
ner t of 12,000 feet, access to which was barred 
ah yall of solid ice 200 feet in height, along | 
pe oh he sailed for hundreds of miles without 


yortunity to penetrate farther into 
+o interior. Sinee 1843, with the single excep- 
tio a the voyage of the Fugoda, under Captain 
aati in 1845, little, if any thing, has been done 
t extend the area of research beyond the crit- 
‘al collation of log-books of sailors with a view 
t determine the precise nature of the ocean 
pot nts and the temperature of the sea, from 
however, important generalizations have 


finding an opr 


curren 
which 

n derived. 
wi inte years, as already stated, renewed at- 
tention has been directed toward the antarctic 
lands, largely in consequence of the publications 
‘¢ the Meteorological Institute of the Nether- 
jands, in which it is shown that the current of 
warm water which comes from the Straits of Mo- 
zambique, and is known further south as the 
Avulhas Stream, does not, as originally supposed, 
continue roumi the Cape of Good Hope, but at 
the southern point of Africa bends around to- 
ward the east, and unites with the waters that 
strike along the coast of Australia, and in the 
yn of Kerguelen Land turns more and more 








of the 


athe south, having been traced in that direc- 
tion as far as the fiftieth degree of south latitude. 


How much further it goes has not yet been as- 
certained; but it is extremely probable, judging 
from the analogies of the currents of the north- 
ern hemisphere, that this may penetrate to quite 
a high latitude, and that it is along its path that 
researches are to be yrosecuted which will lead 
more or less near to the heart of the mystery that 
now surrounds the south pole. x 

The discoveries of Ross and WEDDELL are 


really due to their persistency in following the | 


warm currents—the first from New Zealand, and 
the other to the south of Cape Horn. é 
the more hope of a satisfactory result in this ex- 
periment as little special effort hitherto has been 
madein that direction. And if, as already stated, 
it isin that region that the best location forathird 
antarctic astronomical station is to be found, ad- 
nal zest will be given to the inquiry. It 
is quite probable that one result of a successful 





exploration will be to limit very materially the 
supposed mass of land, as many of our best geog- 
raphers maintain the existence of an archipelago 


of islands, firmly united by bands of ice, rather 
thanacontinent. Thisis an a@ priori conclusion, 
fortiticd by general climatological analogies, and 
can only be substantiated by actual observations. 








An ingenious method has been lately devised 
by the Registrar in Victoria to procure an accu- 
rate enumeration of all the inhabitants of the 
colony under the present census. This consists 
in the offer of a reward of ten shillings to any 
one who can prove that he and his household 
have been overlooked by the enumerator. We 
presume that the officers engaged in taking the 
census will be called upon to pay a part, if not 
the whole, of what would then become a fine for 
carelessness, and we have little doubt that the 
expedient will be successful in increasing the ac- 
curacy of the result. 





We find in the American Journal of Science for 
July a more detailed statement of the result of 
the Williams College expedition than has here- 
tofoie been published. This consisted of five 
members of the present Senior class, under the 
leadership of Mr. H. M. Myers, who gained 
much experience in the line of exploration in 
connection with the Venezuelan branch of Pro- 
fessor ORTON’S expedition of some years back. 
We have already referred to the movements of 
this party, and it is only necessary to add that 
large numbers of birds were obtained by the ex- 
pedition at Comayagua, as well as two statues, 
exhumed at Chorozal, south of Belize. 


the Williams College Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory, and will add much to its already extensive 
treasures. 





Among the establishments that have been 
ieeted with the subject of the artificial breed- 
of fish for economical purposes, that under 
the direction of the French government at Hu- 
ningue, in Alsace, has occupied a very promi- 
nent position, and its agency in furnishing ripe 
spawn and young fish to different parts of Eu- 
rope has been very extensive. We now learn 
that since the transfer of this region to the Ger- 
man empire efforts have been made to induce 
tie government to take charge of it, and carry 
it On on a more efficient scale than before, and 
that as a preliminary a Prussian piscicultutist 
of much eminence has been placed in charge. 





th 
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From Nature we learn that the celebrated col- 
lection of Egyptian antiquities made by Mr. Ros- 
ERT Hay, and recently exhibited in the Crystal 





There is | 





The | 
collections made by the party will go to enrich | 





ott “= 
Palace at Sydenham, has been purchased by a | 


Boston banker, and been shipped to that city. 
W hile expressing regret at the loss of this valu- 
able collection, America is congratulated on the 
acquisition of such an important and in many 
respects unique addition to its antiquities. 





It may interest some of our readers who have 
Occasion to order analyses of various substances 
in the United States to learn the rate of charges 
Which have been fixed for this service by the 
Austrian government at certain official éestab- 
tshmente. From a long list of prices which we 

ae before us we find the charge mentioned for 
qualitative analyses of alloys and simple minerals 
and salts to be about two thalers each, and for 
quantitative analyses of the same ten thalers. A 
sn analysis of compound minerals, fur- 
epring oo ete., costs about six thalers ; that of 
waten, ee three and one-third; of mineral 
ond pb an -three and one-third ; of ores, three 
amount of ird; for the determination of the 
tte.. t} of sugar in beet juice, sirups, honcy, 

“», tie same price; and for quantitative analy- 


€s, In cach case, two to three times the amounts 
Mentioned, 





‘ " e have already given our readers an account 
ahem iry expeditions which have been organized 
‘© purpose of geographical or scientific ex- 

and Paap es in Amcrica, both in the United States 
ie ae arctie regions. Our brethren across 
ri cons are equally alive to the interest of 
aeenae - ts, and are fittings out expeditions of 
slreade eee eagnitude. Some of these we have 
othen’ reterred to, and wenow learn that, among 
oTS, an Austrian expedition is in preparation 









for a visit to the little-known Gillis Land, situ- 
ated to the east of Spitzbergen. For this al 
pose it is proposed to charter at Tromsée, in Nor- 
way, a small sailing vessel and crew, such as are 
employed in the oil or fur trade, and in the hab- 
it of making yearly visits to Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla. The expedition will be under the 
direction of Lieutenant Payer (wel! known for 
his labors in the Austrian Alps, and on the late 
expedition of the Germania) and Lieutenant 
WEYPRECHT. The necessary instruments for 
making observations upon the temperature of 
the water and air and other points of inquiry 
will be furnished by the government authorities 
of Austria. The party was to leave Tromsdée 
about the middle of June, to return about the 
middle of September, as it will not be fitted out 
for a longer stay. 

The object of this journey is to make a recon- 
noissance, preliminary to a more extended and 
elaborate expedition in 1872, with a view of at- 
tempting to reach the pole by way of the chan- 
nel between Gillis Land and Spitzbergen. It is 
believed by Dr. PETEKMANN and others that the 
Gulf Stream reaches far to the north in this re- 
gion, and that in all probability along the west- 
ern coast of Gillis Land will be found the best 
pathway toward the goal for which so many na- 
tions arestriving. Thereis no question but thata 
considerably greater latitude than 80° can be éasi- 
ly reached, although the number of degrees north 
of this that can be traversed is a problem yet to 
be solved. In any event, in our almost absolute 
ignorance of the region between Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla, important discoveries in phys- 
ical and natural science will undoubtedly be 
made, apart from any question of the attainment 
of higher latitudes. 

The Swedish government is continuing its 
previous work in the Spitzbergen seas, having 
sent up two government steamers for a five 
months’ sojourn, with the special object of 
prosecuting deep-sea soundings and dredgings. 
Among others accompanying the expedition 
are Captain Von OTTERN and Dr. Nystrim, to- 
gether with three other savants. Professor Nor- 
DENSKIOLD, who spent last summer in Green- 
land, is at present busily engaged in preparing a 
report of his labors, and it is understood that 
next year he will proceed to the northern part of 
Spitzbergen for the purpose of establishing a 
Norwegian colony, at which an astronomical, 
magnetical, and meteorological station can be 
founded. It is expected that a permanent so- 
journ in the high North, such as would be in- 
volved in this movement, will add vastly to our 
knowledge of the physical and natural history 
of the polar regions, and that results will be 
accomplished far exceeding any thing we could 
acquire by the occasional visits of vessels re- 
maining only a few months in the year. 

The German government will, it is understood, 
send an expedition for deep-sea work to the re- 
gion in the Atlantic west of Portugal, where the 
wonderful labors of the Porcupine were prose- 
cuted in 1869. 


SCOTTISH PET NAMES. 

Scortisu dialects are peculiarly rich in terms 
of endearment; more so than the pure Angli- 
can. Without at all pretending to exhaust the 
subject, I may cite the following as examples 
of the class of terms I speak of. Take the 
names for parents, ‘‘ Daddie” and ‘* Minnie ;” 
names for children, ‘‘My wee bit lady” or 
‘*laddie,” ‘*‘ My wee bit lamb ;” of a general na- 
ture, ‘* My ain kind dearie.” ‘‘ Dawtie,” espe- 
cially used to young people, described by Jamie- 
son a darling or favorite, one who is dawted, 
i. e., fondled or caressed. My “jo” express- 
es affection with familiarity, evidently derived 
from joy—an easy transition, as **My jo, 
Janet ;” ‘‘ John Anderson my jo, John.” 
this character is Burns's address to a wife, “* My 
winsome” —i. e., engaging, charming — ‘‘ wee 





| thing;” also to a wife, ‘‘ My winsome marrow,” 
| the latter word signifying a dear companion, one 


of a pair closely allied to each other; also the 
address of Rob the Ranter to Maggie Lauder, 
‘*My bonnie bird.” Now we would remark 
upon this abundant nomenclature of kindly ex- 
pressions in the Scottish dialect that it assumes 
an interesting position as taken in connection 
with the Scottish life and character, and as a set- 
off against a frequent short and grumpy manner. 
It indicates how often there must be a current 
of tenderness and affection in the Scottish heart, 
which is so frequently represented to be, like its 
climate, ‘‘stern and wild.” ‘There could not be 
such terms were the feelings they express un- 
known. I believe it often happens that in the 
Scottish character there is a vein of deep and 
kindly feeling lying hid under a short and hard 
and somewhat stern manner. Hence has arisen 
the Scottish saying which is applicable to such 
cases, ** His girn’s waur than his bite”—his dis- 
position is of a softer nature than his words and 
manner would often lead you to suppose, 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

A satt on our beautiful Hudson is, as an enthusiastic 
youth remarked the other day, “‘ the height of summer 
bliss.” Hundreds luxuriate every day during “the 
season” in the magnificent views among the High- 
lands, as the crowded decks of the Albany day-boats 
and other steamers abuadantly testify. But delightful 
as is the passage in a swift-going steamer, rowing on 
the Hudson is still more inspiring. Given—a fine aft- 
ernoon or moonlight evening, a pretty row-boat, a 
skillful oarsman (if you do not row yourself), and from 
one to half a dozen congenial companions, and you 
have the elements of a most charming little excur- 
sion. Such, at least, it proved to our little party the 
other evening. It was about five o’clock when we 
stepped into our boat at Cornwall Landing—six of us, 
all told. A fresh breeze, a bright sky, and all ready 
for a good time. Swiftly we glide over the sparkling 
waters, passing under the shadow of Old Storm King, 
gazing with new interest upon the rocky sides of Cro’ 
Nest as we seem almost to touch the mountain itself, 
watching the varying shade and sunshine on the crest 
of Breakneck—chatting merrily the while, and admir- 
ing the strong, steady strokes of the oars. Fifty-two 
minutes from the time of starting we landed at West 
Point. Too early for the dress parade, are we? Well, 
there is time for a walk to Fort Putnam, which suits 
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some of our party; the others linger about the parade- 
ground, listening to the fine music ef the band, and 
watching the gay promenaders. At the hour of seven 
the cadets come from their tents, and, in their immac- 
ulate garments, go through their evolutions with ad- 
mirable exactness, These over, we stroll through “ Flir- 
tation Walk”—familiar to all West Pointers—and again 
enter our boat. The fair moon has risen in the clear 
sky, and she seems, as we skim over the river, to fol- 
low us over the mountain-tops. Wind and tide are 
against us, but strong hands propel the little boat; 
though as we round the “ Point,” where the tide is 
strongest, one of our party seizes the extra paddles 
and lends a helping hand, evidently to the satisfaction 
of our oarsman. A little more than an hour brings us 
back to Cornwall, well pleased with our trip, and 
thinking how much more invigorating such simple 
out-door excursions would be to city refugees than 
the heated ball-room and the frequented card-table of 
many fashionable resorts. 


The studio of Miss Harriet G. Hosmer is said to be 
the most beautiful in Reme, and she herself occupies 
a leading position in the art society of the Eternal 
City. She is yet in the prime of life, being about forty 
years of age. 





The citizens of Hamburg, Germany, intend to do 
their part toward Christianizing the world. They sup- 
port fifty Protestant missionaries in Africa and Aus- 
tralia. 





New England has had another shaking. Earthquakes 
are becaming very common occurrences. Somebody 
has been looking up the subject, and finds that after 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed on Plymouth Rock they 
were exempt from earthquakes for eighteen years, 
The first, in 1638, was very severe. Betwecn that year 
and 1850 one hundred and forty-nine earthquakes are 
recorded as having been experienced in the Eastern 
States. Nearly twice as many have occurred in winter 
and autumn as in the warmerseasons. New York and 
Philadelphia have never experienced these convulsions 
with any great degree of severity. 





Ruffians in Newark recently entered a Methodist 
chapel, and, with blasphemy and ribald songs, broke 
up the service vhich was being conducted in a quiet, 
unostentatiou: nanner. 





It is an interesting fact that “Tad” Lincolhn—whose 
recent death at the carly age of eighteen caused uni- 
versal regret among his large circle of friends—when 
but eight years old, of his own accord, signed a pledge 
of total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors and 
tobacco. To this pledge he unflinchingly adhered, re- 
fusing all proffers of wine, even at public dinners, an- 
swering politely but firmly, “I am pledged to total 
abstinence.” 





The Milo statue of Venus, which was buried during 
the siege of Paris, has been dug up and replaced in the 
Louvre. It was deposited in the cellars of the Pre- 
fecture of Police, in a triple case, out of the reach of 
bomb-shells. This beautiful work has traversed the 
Prussian investment and the reign of the Commune 
without the slightest injury. 





M. Rochefort has domestic as well as political 
troubles. His young daughter, aged fifteen, ran away 
from school with a youth of eighteen. The couple 
went to London and were married ; but the mother of 
the bridegroom followed, and sent her son to the col- 
onies, while the child-bride returned to Jersey, where 
she had been at school. 





Jenny Lind—who never formally retired from the 
stage, but withdrew to private life when her voice was 
yet in its best condition—has re-appeared before the 
public. She has taken the part of Ruth in Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt’s oratorio of that name. Her voiee has 
lost its exquisite purity and freshness; yet her music- 
al conceptions are so perfect and artistic that they 
largely atone for the lack of vocal force. She sings 
only for charitable purposes. 





A cargo of ten elephants, fresh from their native 
jungles in Ceylon, recently landed in this city. During 
the long passage of about four months they got along 
well, after the first seasicknees was over. They used 
26,000 gallons of water on the passage, and ate up 125 
bales of hay, averaging 275 pounds per day, which food 
was in addition to two bushels of gram and paddy, 
the last rolled up in the form of little balls or cakes, 
and fed to them from the hands of their Singhalese 
keepers. Every individual on board would occasional- 
ly give them a sea-biscuit, which was esteemed by the 
elephants to be a great luxury. The largest elephant 
weighed 2000 pounds. 

Buenos Ayres is again afflicteu. No sooner did the 
yellow fever disappear than the sma'l-pox made a de- 
scent not only upon the city, but in cocntry towns in 
the vicinity. As nothing is done to stay ‘ts ravages, 
fearful consequences are anticipated. 

The English press hints that the Solicitor-Genera', 
in the Tichborne case, finds plenty of reason for pro- 
longing the trial, since he receives about $250 a day for 
his part of the work. 





Chicago is going to have a drive in its great park— 
Lincoln Park—which will rival any thing of the kind 
in the country, according to a late writer from that 
enterprising Western city. “The North Side Lake 
Shore Drive,” when completed, will be twelve miles 
long, “‘ exceeding in beauty every thing of the kind on 
the face of the globe.” The two miles of it already 
finished are said to surpass the drives of Newport and 
Long Branch, and to be much frequented by the most 
wealthy citizens, 





Gossips are busy with the names of Princess Louise 
and the Marquis of Lorne, asserting that they did 
not marry for love, and are any thing but happy, 
now that they are bound together for life. Those who 
live in high places havea hard timeofit. Every thing 
they think, feel, and do—or, possibly, might think, feel, 
and do—is made a matter of public discussion. 





The scientific party who spent last winter amidst the 
glories and beauties of ice and frost on Mount Wash- 
ington look hopefully forward to the time when the 
Tiptop House shall be kept open for travelers all the 
year round. 





There is a woman who lives in an Ohio town whose 
love of truth is so great that she lately considered her- 
self in duty beund to burn with a hot knife-blade the 
tongue of a young servant-girl whom she detected in 
falsehood, When this kind woman's neighbors mildly 
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remonstrated with her about this mode of dealing with 
the culprit, she claimed that the girl had not told a lie 
since the hot iron was applied to her tongue—proba- 
bly because she could not speak—and vindicated her 
treatment as a judicious cure of the fault. 





Dio Lewis does not believe in cod-liver ol] and whis. 
ky for consumptives, He tells us that consumption is 
a disease of the system, which is specially developed in 
the lungs by whatever exhausts the general vitality ; 
that the cure is to be found in a cold, bracing climate, 
exercise in the open air, vigorous friction of the skin, a 
very plain, nutritious, unstimulating diet, with cold 
water for drink, plenty of sunshine, sleep, and a hope- 
ful, brave temper. “With such treatme nt, and an ut- 
ter abandonment of drugs, whisky, cod-liver oil, and 
other kindred barbarisms, one-half of all who die of 
consumption would live on, and many with large ul- 
cers in their lungs would recover.” 


European physicians are convinced, after the most 
careful study and observation, that vaccination does 
act to a very great degree in the prevention of small- 
pox—this point being still in many minds a doubtful 
one. As to the question whether vaccination ever 
loses its protective power, it is stated, as the result of 
many observations, that when the operation has been 
properly performed the immunity from liability is al- 
most entire, but that it is sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine the perfection of the preventive; and that re- 
vaccination, while doing no harm, may do much good. 

Denver, in Colorado, now a city of 10,000 inhabitanta, 
promises to become one of the most charming resorts 
on the continent. The town is situated on the main 
branch of the river Platte, and an aqueduct twenty- 
five miles long brings water from this stream, at o 
greater elevation in the mountains, to serve the pur- 
pose of irrigation. By this means the city and its aub- 
urbs are always looking fresh and green, while almost 
every private gentleman is enabled to ornament his 
garden and grounds with sparkling fountain. The 
streets are nearly all eighty feet wide, and planted on 

ach side with shade trees. Tasteful residences and 
fine churches and other public buildings indicate re- 
finement and enterprise on the part of the inhabitants, 
In the distance iz to be seen the Rocky Mountain 
range, its sides for the most part covered with ever- 
greens, and the summit mantled with snow. The cli- 
mate is extremely healthy as a general rule, but the ex- 
ceeding rarity of the air, notwithstanding ite dryness, is 
injurious in confirmed cases of consumption, 


From the time of St. Peter (supposing that the apos- 
tle ever was in Rome) to Pius IX. there have been 
about three hundred popes of one sort or another. It 
would be difficult to give the exact number, for no 
two historians are agreed on the matter. Frequently 
there have been two popes at the same time, occa- 
sionally there have been three, and the Conncil of 
Constance had to adjudicate on the claims of John 
XXIIL, the Italian pope; Gregory XII., the French 
pope; Benedict XIII, the Spanish pope; and Martin 
V., the German pope. Nineteen popes have been driv- 
en out of Rome, and thirty-five have never entered it; 
eight popes have reigued less than a month, forty 
popes one year, twenty-two popes two years, fifty- 
four popes between two and five years, fifty-one popes 
between five and fifteen years, eighteen popes between 
fifteen and twenty-four years, and the apostle Peter 
was the only “ pope,” until the present incumbent of 
the papal chair, who reigned twenty-five years. Of 
the popes thirty-one have been declared usurpers and 
heretica, twenty-six have been deposed, twenty-eight 
have been kept in the chair by means of foreign inter- 
vention, eighteen were poisoned, four strangled, one 
(John XII.) while in the act of adultery, by the indig- 
nant husband. One-half of the popes (153) have 
shown themselves totally unworthy of being consid- 
ered the “ Vicars of God.” Six, notwithstanding their 
vows, have had children. Urvan V. confessed his fal- 
libility, and submitted to the ceiisures of the council. 
Victor III. and Adrian VL publicly acknowledged that 
they had committed sin. 





Somebody who has been “ studying our weighs” re- 
ports that, upon the average, boys at birth weich a 
little more and girls a little less than six pounds and a 
half. For the first twelve years the two sexes continue 
nearly equal in weight, but beyond that time males ac- 
quire a decided preponderance. Thus young men of 
twenty average 143 pounds each, while the young wom- 
en of twenty average 120 pounds. Men reach their heav- 
iest bulk at about thirty-five, when they average about 
152 pounds; but women slowly increase in weight un- 
til fifty, when their average is about 129 pounds, Tak- 
ing men and women together, their weight at full 
growth averages about twenty times as heavy as they 
were on the first day of their existence. Men range 
from 108 to 220 pounds, and women from 88 to 207 
pouads. The actual weight of human nature, taking 
the average of all agea and conditions—nobles, clergy, 
tinkers, tailors, maidens, boys, girls, and babies all in- 
cluded—is very nearly 100 pounds. These figures are 
given in avoirdupois weight; but the advocates of the 
superiority of woman might make a nice point by in- 
troducing the rule that women be weighed by Troy 
weight—like other jewels—and men by avoirdupois. 
The figures will then stand: young men of twenty, 143 
pounds each; young women of twenty, 160 pounds, 
And 60 on, , 





One of the most interesting incidents connected 
with the visit of Prince Alexis of Russia to this coun- 
try will be the presentation to the Emperor Alexan- 
der, through his son, of William Page's painting of 
Admiral Farragut in the rigging of the ship Har(ford 
during the memorable battle of Mobile Bay. This is 
to be given as a token of the appreciation of the man- 


| ifest sympathy of the Russian government with the 


upholders of the Union during oar late war; and also 
as a recognition of the hospitable courtesies shown 
by the Russian civil authorities and naval officers ta 
Admiral Farragut and his comrades during their recent 
visit to that empire. Accompanying the painting 
will be a scroll of parchment, artistically painted with 
allegorical designs indicating the friendly relations 
existing between the two countries, and containing 
the names of the donors, probably about two hun-« 
dred in number. The painting has been on exhibi- 
tion for some time at the Studio Building, and is a 
large canvas, with an unmistakable life-size portrait 
of the Admiral. The hero is represented as lashed to 
the shrouds of the Hartford, while around him shot 
and shell are falling. The Prince Alexis intends to 
leave Cronstadt the latter part of September, ln a Rus- 
sian frigate, accompanied by two other ships of war. 
His suit will embrace the most illustrious youths of 
the Russian nobility. The presentation of the paint- 
ing will probably be the last public event in which the 
Prince will participate, previous to his departure frona 
New York to the West, 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. 
Ir is over now, she is gone to rest— 
I have clasped the Lands on the quiet breast: 
Draw back the cartain, let in the light, 
She will never shrink if it be too bright. 


Ve were two in here but an hour gone by, 
No streak was there in the midnight sky; 
Now I am one to watch the day 

Come glimmering up from the far away. 


What will he say when he comes in, 
Waked by the city’s morning din; 

Groping to find and fearing to know 
The sorrow he left but an hour ago? 


What will he say who watched long and lone 
When he shall find who has come and gone? 
Come a watcher that will not bide 

Love's morning or noon or even-tide. 


He thought to kiss her by morning gray, 
But God has thought to take her away: 
What will he say? God knows, not I— 
‘‘Good-night,” he said, but never ‘‘ good-by. 


UNDER THE MOUNTAINS. 
By MISS THACKERAY. 
L 


Wuen one speaks of a Swiss lake with blue- 
green water clear as the very sunlight, deepening 
here and there into strange, profound shadows, 
with mountains rising out of it, mountain behind 
mountain, until far away the eye rests upon the 
crown of everlasting snow, with flashes of brilliant 
colors, boats with red-striped awnings, pome- 
granates flaming in great green tubs before the 
houses, little villages nestling among walnut-trees 
close to the water's edge, and odd little churches 
with graceful red spires or tall cupola-like towers 
in the midst of them—every body knows which 
lake it is. People come down to Lucerne from 
the heart of the great Alps, a little disposed to 
quarrel with it for having no great Alps of its 
own, for being a town, for being hot, for being, 
in fact, something different from a brown chalet 
up in the sweet breezy mountain pastures ; but 
there is no withstanding its influence. You may 
grumble for a day or two, and then you give way 
forever. You knewit all before, and yet there is 
a witchery entirely unexpected—the form of the 
mountains, the vivid coloring, the water-towers, 
the quaint rooked covered bridges, and wicked 
old Pilatus muttering to himself above them, or 
drawing down pink lightning. The Lion, of 
which photographs and hard little carvings had 
sickened you, is, after all, unutterably pathetic in 
his rocky cavity. There he has stretched himself 
in the agony of dying—of dying in the prime 
of power; tremendous strength is still apparent 
in the great outstretched paw, the magnificent 
head, but it is yielding to the cruel buried spear. 
The claws relax, the eyes close with a terrible 
look of anguish, the noble head, massive and king- 
like, droops on the shield which bears the Bour- 
bon lily for its crest—he has fought to the death, 
and only in the powerlessness of that death shall 
the lily be torn from his faithful hold. The pho- 
tographs may have sickened you, but you forget 
them all before this most touching of tributes. 

Something had happened one day to bring the 
country people into the town. Perhaps it was 
one of the annual fétes. At all events, they had 
poured in from the little villages, and the place 
looked the brighter for the intermingling of cos- 
tumes which the townsfolk have too much dis- 
carded, All the day long there had been a com- 
ing and going across the old covered bridges, 
through the narrow, rudely paved streets, or un- 
der the shade of the trees which divide the great 
crowded hotels from the green water palpitating 
under the wall. Now the great heat of the day 
was diminishing, the hubbub became less cheer- 
fully busy; there were long shadows on the lake, 
exquisitely tender opal tints upon the mount- 
ains, and a softening of the intense metallic blue 
of the sky. People walked about with a dreamy 
look of content upon their faces, as if the beauty 
had taken hold of their souls, 

By-and-by it seemed that knots of persons were 
strolling in the direction of the cathedral, going 
slowly up the long shallow steps which lead to the 
west door, paying their money, entering, and 
scattering themselves about the church, No serv- 
ice was going on; it was the hour during which 
the famous organ was daily played, and all the 
table d'héte dinners accommodated themselves to 


this fancy of the English to go and hear it. 


When the cathedral was pretty full, the music 
began, the organist pulled out a whole forest of 
stops; there were great crashes and rain, thur- 
derings and hail-storms, Suddenly a pause. Ev- 
ery one held his breath, and then, as it seemed 
from some far-away distance, swelled up a soft 
processional hymn—the famous vox humana stop 
which all the world goes to hear. It was not a 
solitary voice, but a chorus, sometimes a little 
veiled, in which one could distinguish the high 
treble of the boys, the tenors striking in, and the 
deep bass under-tones. Between whiles the organ- 


ist would indulge in-hi crashes and tempests, and | 


then the calm voices would come in again, sooth- 
ing it all. 

A girl and a young man had stood motionless 
by a pillar the whole time it lasted. She was a 
pretty girl, with fair hair plaited thickly, twisted 
round and round, and fastened up with a silver 
arrov’, She never once looked at her companion, 
but “ie watched her eyes softening or glowing 

vith the music as it changed, and when it ceased, 
ntured to draw a little nearer to her, and to 
say, in a subdued tone—* Else!” 

She did not answer except by a kind of impa- 
tient gesture, which had the effect of keeping him 
silent for a few minutes longer, when he repeated, 
more timidly, ‘* Best Else, the uncle will want 














us to be going. The church is nearly cleared.” 
She turned quickly upon him. 

** Ah, Heaven! Christian,” she said, with a 
touch of childish petulance, ‘‘now thou hast 
spoilt it all. I had it in my heart, and thy fool- 
ish words have frightened it out. Dost thou sup- 
pose that such music as this comes to one ev- 
ery day, that it need be driven away? Do hold 
thy peace.” 

The young man looked at her with a little sad 
wonder, but without answering the impetuous ti- 
rade whispered under her breath. Nothing could 
be more ungrateful of Else. It was Christian's 
thoughts of giving joy to his beloved which had 
brought her there. Christian’s uncle was sac- 
ristan, and he had undergone sour looks enough 
from the old fellow—who hated lovers—to have 
turned a whole dairyful of cream, before he got 
liberty to come in with the crowd and hear the 
famous organ. All the time he had left her to 
herself, only watching the little fair head and the 
rapturous eyes, in which every change in the 
music reflected itself. He could not understand 
it, but he reverenced it none the less. And now 
her hasty words smote him with a sort of dull 
pain. He only answered them with a wistful, 
humble look, which ought to have touched her, 
but which was, perhaps, as much beyond her com- 
prehension as the music was beyond his. After 
a while, however, her heart reproached her. It 
was a foolish, dreamy little heart; nevertheless 
there lay in its depths a tenderness which hated 
to give pain, and already she repented of her pet- 
tishness to poor Christian—Christian, who cared 
so much for her—Christian, who blundered a hun- 
dred times a day, and was so good all the time. 
She went up to him penitently and put her hand 
on his arm, ‘It is time to go, as thou sayest,” 
was all she vouchsafed ; but Christian was ra- 
diant. Cross old Hermann, who watched them 
out of the door and into the cloisters, shook his 
head sulkily. ‘* Women should be at home milk- 
ing the cows, but the boy’s a fool, and his father 
was another, and they think nothing too good for 
a baby face with enough pink and white in it,” 
grumbled the old man, slamming the heavy door. 

The crowd, as it left the cathedral, dispersed 
on all sides; the English went back to the hotels 
and the tables d'héte ; a party of Germans, talk- 
ing noisily, strolled along under the trees toward 
the steamer; Christian followed Else when she 
turned into the cloisters, and stood by her side 
looking out through one of the openings at the 
lake and the mountains beyond. 

‘* Ah! but it was heavenly !” she cried, raptur- 
ously. ‘*I will never believe it was not real. I 
think they had put the choir up there in some 
hidden recess.” 

**No, no, that is not so,” answered Christian, 
shaking his head. ‘* The deceit would be soon 
found out. Besides, the uncle mocked me well 
when I thought as thou, once upon a time.” 

This matter-of-fact tone provoked Else. 
‘Thou art too wise,” she retorted, satirically. 
Poor Christian thought it was a little bit of 
praise, and went on—‘‘It is sweet, though, as 
thou saidst. It sounded to me as if it might be 
angels’ music.” 

‘** That it is not,” cried the girl, pettish again ; 
‘*and nobody but thou would be so stupid as to 
say so. Angels’ singing would not have had so 
much to do with ourselves, would not have gone 
straight into the hearts; it would have made us 
wonder and worship, but not feel like that. It 
was not sweet enough for angels. Dost thou not 
understand, Christian, that it was like the face in 
the pictures under the bridge which I showed thee 
to-day—one of us, only more beautiful—thou 
knowest which I mean?” 

‘*The—the abbot ?” hazarded Christian, thus 
driven to bay. 

**The abbot!” 

Else turned away from him, and drummed 
with her fingers on the stone. ‘The poor fellow 
had put the last touch to her displeasure. He 
was so dense he could never understand any 
thing. 

‘*T am a real blockhead at all this sort of 
thing, I know,” he said, looking at her wistfully ; 


| but she was not mollified. She went away out 


ot the cloisters, where the sun was shining on the 
graves, and Christian walked after her down to 
the little pier. All the boats were drawn up in 
bright red, blue, and green files. Else stepped 
majestically into one not so gay as the rest, and 
clumsily built. On the seat there lay a withered 
bunch of the mountain forget-me-not. The poor 
things had been scorched all day by the sun, and, 
with a naughty intention of vexing Christian, 
who had gathered them, Else caught them up 
and dropped them into the water. When she 
had done it she looked quickly at him under her 
long eyelashes; but Christian, although he had 
seen the little action, did not guess the motive. 
Since the flowers were dead, it was best they 
should be thrown away. All the vexation she 
had desired to create recoiled upon Else. She 
would not even look at him, but sat with her head 
turned away, her eyes upon the opposite shore, 
and her hand over the side of the boat, letting 
the beautiful clear blue-green water ripple through 
her fingers, while Christian, with a few powerful 
strokes, sent his boat out from among the little 
fleet of vessels toward the middle of the lake. 
Poor Christian! Else need not have tried to 
give him more pain than was just now aching in 
his heart. He could understand her looks and 
words well enough when she wanted to show him 
whether or not he was in favor, although to find 
reasons for her quick changes of mood baffled 
him. Perhaps that was nowonder. Nor would 
it have much mattered, but that Else, with her 
impetuous girlish unreasonableness, expected him 
to keep pace with them all. It had been the 
same before their betrothal, and it was the same 
now ; perhaps a little more strongly the same, if 
there was any difference whatever. The other 
young men laughed when they saw his kind 
steadiast face clouded, but Else, foolish child, 





liked to feel her power and to wield it. He 
looked at her sadly as they sat together in the 
boat, and lingered over his vigorous strokes that 
he might watch the sweet little head turned away 
from him, with its shining plaits of hair, the fair 
throat, the rounded arm, all so inexpressibly dear 
and yet so naughty in its willfulness. He had 
hoped somehow that the music which had so de- 
lighted would have softened her to him, instead 
of raising this irritation. He did not, in truth, 
understand her temperament, but he never doubt- 
ed its superiority, and he had taught Else by his 
homage to believe it too. A looker-on would 
have longed for something which should shake 
her into a true perception of the noble humility 
which raised him far above her. No such shock, 
however, had come; Christian Amrhein was in 
Else’s eyes as good and as dear as if he had been 
her brother, and as stupid as the cows she milked 
morning and evening; but as her mother, Wittwe 
Rothler, was very poor, and wanted him for a 
son-in-law, Else had consented to marry him. 
This she was persuaded would make him perfec*- 
ly happy ; while for herself—it is difficult to say 
what sort of an inner life she made out in her 
dreams. He had not much part in it, except as 
he was mixed up with the cattle and the dairy. 
Nevertheless, she expected him to be entirely 
content. 

Christian lingered over his strokes, as has been 
said, for, although it pained him, he could not 
deny himself the pleasure of watching her. 
Evening was drawing on, the boat rippled gently 
over the soft green water, all round the quiet 
mountains kept their sentinel watch, the trees 
took sombre colors, the graceful spires of the ca- 
thedral rose high above the other buildings, a lit- 
tle light twinkled from the Righi Culm, a stronger 
one from the summit of Pilatus flung a quivering 
line upon the lake, soon more lights flashed out 
at Lucerne, stars shone overhead, innumerable 
golden streaks broke the still surface of the water, 
the great bell boomed out from the cathedral, and 
every thing was indescribably soft and peaceful. 

Else's nature was too impressionable to remain 
unaffected by the beautiful repose. She knew 
she had been cross, and as she felt the anger dy- 
ing out of her heart she thought she was conquer- 
ing it, whereas she was only allowing herself to 
be conquered by a new set of feelings. The boat 
glided smoothly along, past one green promon- 
tory after the other ; once or twice another boat 
came near them. 

‘*Dear Heaven, how pretty it is!” said Else, 
clapping her hands softly. She knew that Chris- 
tian’s face would brighten, as it did; only there 
still remained behind a sadness which she did not 
see. Once or twice, imperceptibly, he shook his 
head, even while a tender smile at her vagaries 
rested on his lips. For the girl had fallen into a 
playful mood, which lasted until he had brought 
the boat under the landing-place of one of the 
little villages which stud the borders of the lake, 
and she had sprung on shore, laughing, before 
he had time so much as to hold out his hand. 

**Good-evening, Herr Amrhein,” she called 
out merrily, darting away from the water's edge. 
He stood upright, watching her vanish into the 
dusky shadows of the houses, then turned round 
with a sigh, and began to tie up the boat. 


Christian Amrhein and Wittwe Rothler lived 
within a stone’s-throw of each other. The little 
village, after making a bold front by the water's 
edge, and showing off its best inn with green 
shutters, and great tubs of oleanders, and creamy- 
white, heavy-scented daturas ranged along under 
the balcony, ran backward and upward toward 
the mountain in a kind of straggling picturesque- 
ness. A little stream danced merrily down over 
a rocky bed; the houses were chiefly of wood, 
all had rough sun-shutters, and they lay in a 
pretty fanciful setting of tiny gardens, meadows 
of long grass bright with pink and blue flowers, 
and great walnut and cherry trees dotted thickly 
about, These jeweled meadows were kept for 
the hay crop; the goats and cows were up in 
the Sennen Alps, finding their summer pastures. 
This year they had been unusually delayed. The 
winter had returned again and again, snow had 
fallen on the mountains at a time when old Wil- 
helm Stiirm, the oldest peasant of the commune, 
declared it to have been hitherto unknown; since 
then, cold bleak weather had kept the snow from 
melting, until suddenly a burst of glorious sun- 
shine brought on the backward season with fairy- 
like rapidity. The lupins were springing up 
lithe and tall, the flax developing, all the dairies 
in activity, the walnut-mills set in order, the 
schools broken up. Every one was hard at work, 
digging, herding, or making butter and cheeses. 
Else had been with the other girls at the pastur- 
age, for Wittwe Rothler had but one cow, and 
her produce went into the common stock; at the 
end of the season there would be a division of 
cheese and butter among all the proprietors, ac- 
cording to the report of the inspectors. Chris- 
tian’s cows were on the Alps with the rest, and 
his mother and sister and two stout girls of the 
household besides, but he himself had his own 
work on the farm to do. Else, who was under 
Frau Amrhein’s care, came down for a few days, 
because her mother was ailing and wanted her ; 
and then, in the midst of all the sweet busy pas- 
toral work, Christian contrived this little holiday 
for his beloved. She had long desired to go to 
Lucerne and to hear the famous organ, and he 
could not resist giving her the pleasure, although 
Hans and Karl grumbled at losing his strong 
hand. He thought it would be altogether de- 
lightful to row her across the lake and to see her 
happy face of surprise. 

And now it seemed asif there had been a great 
deal that was not delight mingled with it. 

Never before had he been so conscious of a 
wall between himself and Else. Somehow or 
other, in the daily life of labor familiar to them 
both, it had not been so ap t. She was oft- 
en vexed because, she said, he did not understand 





her, and he had been vexed with hims 
the little shadows came and went like 
mists that curled round the mountain ri 
posite, and through them all he neyer lost joi 
of the quiet tranquil life that he believed 
behind them. Now he began to doubt wh.” 
it might not be a land of storms after tig 
which would rend and sadden his bright rey 
natured Else. Her happiness perhaps pag 
world where he could never join her ; how onait 
souls so separated ever unite ? He thou “te ; 
it sadly without one tinge of bitterness - his 
ous sweet temper never resented her little ape . 
impatience, but with all the humility which “ 
cepted slights from her hand, he possessed ahs e 
solid common-sense, which kept him from sink. 
ing into a false position. Else had consented to 
marry him, but if he were not clever enough f . 
her to love, such a marriage should never = ™ 

He had come out of his house, and walked 
through a meadow ankle-deep in grass and flow. 
ers, up toward the little torrent, thinking these 
thoughts as he went. Ideas did not come to him 
very quickly ; it cost him time to put together 
what it only takes a few words to write and t 
cost him more than time to put such ideas s 
these together. Just as he reached a spot where 
a rough trough carried off some of the clos 


elf; but 
the x ft 
dges op. 


| sparkling, rushing water toward a meadow on the 


other side of the village, he saw Else, She haj 
come out from her mother’s cottage, and, secins 
Christian, she stopped. A very ugly old women 
standing at the door called to him in a Joya 
good-humored voice. — 

**So, so, go along together, you two. She js 
in good hands if she is in thine, Christian, Art 
thou off to the pasture too ?” 

“No,” he said, with a little wonder, “|; 
Else returning already ?” : 

**Do not fear, she shall come down again,” 
said the old woman, nodding her brown face, 
with all the scanty hair strained off it.“ J must 
keep her yet for a day or two, for I do not know 
what is the matter with me. A mill-wheel has 
got into my head, I believe. But Maria Walther 
is wanted to see her sister who is back from 
Strasburg, and Else offered to go for her, 
What brings thee away from the farm ?” 

*““The stream is higher than usual,” said 
Christian, not answering her question, ‘and this 
hot sun melts the snows too fast. The cottage is 
safe here, mother, at any rate,” he added, looking 
round him a little anxiously. 

‘*Safe? Ha! ha!” laughed the old woman. 
“The cottage is as safe as the church. Look to 
thyself, Christian. The farm will soon be in the 
lake, if we swim there.” 

** Yes; if one begins, the other will quickly go 
after it,” Christian assented, in his grave matter- 
of-fact tone. He walked a little farther up, 
where a great walnut-tree flung a dark circle of 
shade upon the golden brightness of the meadow. 
Else, who had taken no partin her mother’s con- 
ference, followed him with her eyes. 

‘Was ever such a one? He would arrange 
for next year's harvest,” said Wittwe Rothler, 
still laughing, and shaking her broad shoulders. 

** Yes, and how much weight of butter must 
hang then on the wooden pins,” Else added, with 
atouch of contempt, which her mother either did 
not notice, or to which she was accustomed. 

Christian came back with his firm, springy step. 
‘‘There is a good deal of water, but not too 
much. Come, Else.” 

‘* Art thou going, then ?” she asked, wearily. 

He stood and looked at her for a moment le- 
fore he answered. She wore a dark stuff skirt, 
short, with an ornamental bodice ; the sombre- 
colored material set off her fair face, the shining 
light hair, and the gleaming silver arrow among 
the plaits. She had never looked more beaatitu! 
in his eyes, and yet it struck him with a sharp 1"- 
tolerable pang. ; 

“Yes, T = going—this once,” he muttered 
under his breath, so that Else did not hear. The 
two went aw@y together up the steep path | 
tween the walnut-trees ; Wittwe Rothler watched 
them with satisfaction. . 7 

“+ A fine couple; yes, a fine couple,” she — 
turning back into the little green-shuttered hous ' 
with its window-boxes full of gay flowers. And 
to think I was once as pretty as my girl! 

It was true, although no one would I 
lieved it. sa 

The two, going away together, walked oe 
side, silently. All the imaginative part 7 - 
nature had been quickened and thrilled by 2 
music of the day before—the strange, sweet "i 

ae swering the crash of the tempest. 
man voices answering t : “hei ctial 
She wanted some vent for her feeling; ¢ hristian 
; vished him 
could not understand it, and she wis ne 
away and herself alone with the grass, the a 
and the rushing torrent. So she os _ Eo 
he had a purpose which made <4 0b 
breath tightly, and crush down the } saation 
leaping of his heart with a stern —— re 
not often excited in him. It kept ™ eae 
speaking for a while. They = see throng 
bling path into an open space, = — and flung 
asort of fir glade. The stream hurrie na m 
itself along, the fir-trees stood 7 ar air Was 
against a deep cloudless sky, mes if vines, of 
fragrant with the aromatic oe toe I high up 
mountain flowers, and young ows t0"" » 14 weird 
they heard the tinkle of ay Here in 
jodel echoing away among _ is ide, it seem- 
the warm sunlight, with Else by his pan deli- 
ed to Christian, poor fellow, as if 9 Wt uch 
cious charm was about him. An senda 
they were together, were they not S°P". 11 t9 

“ He is thinking of the brook, sae © 
herself, glancing at him and yawning: isn 

Unfortunately, at — gery" tainly the 
thoughts did take that turn, ive. 
aaa must be melting fast,” he said, medita 


¥: ang gitl, 

1” thought the young &'» 
oe. Se” ead, dee said, with a certain defi 
ance, “T wish they would melt faster. 


have be- 
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“Then the stream would overflow. “ 

“Why not ?” ah 
« And the crops at least would be spoiled, 
Christian, with increasing gravity. 


Chr ( 
~ l events that would make a little varie- 


“ Atal 
He jooked at her in mute wonder. To pro- 
pound such a sentiment was so utterly out of na- 
ture that Christian forgot his perplexities in sheer 
‘ ement. 
rs ae !” she burst out, passionately. “‘I 
am sick of hearing but one subject from morning 
till night. Are there no creatures in this beauti- 
fil world but cows and goats? Is it to be always 
the same, always the same ? Ah, dear Heaven, 
what is this to live for? — I wish I were dead! 
che cried, suddenly stopping in her rapid walk. 
But the moment he approached her she started 
on again. ‘* No, Christian ; no, my friend,” she 
said, more kindly than she had yet spoken, *‘ thou 
canst not understand. I do not know what ails 
me to-day—I am tired—cross—it is nothing. 
‘And then in a very undignified fashion she began 
to cry. eve 

Christian was very pale. Else's trouble was 
more petulance than sorrow—the complex, un- 
reasonable working of a girl’s fanciful nature— 
but in his eyes it was all deep and sacred, and it 
moved him inexpressibly. If only he might have 
comforted her in any way but this!) What would 
he have given to have taken his dear one to his 
pitiful heart and hushed her sobs in his arms! 
‘Alas! was it not rather the putting her far from 
him that only could give her what she wanted ? 

‘+ Else,” he said, in a low voice, which made 
her look suddenly at him, and turn a little pale 
too—it is not very often in a lifetime that a 
heart speaks without any veil between us and it, 
but when it does, it compels us to listen—** some- 
thing ails thee, what is it ?” 

‘*T do not know,” she answered, in a tone as 
low as his own. She had so long been accus- 
tomed to think of Christian as unable to under- 
stand any thing below the surface, that she won- 
dered a little over his discovery. And her words 
were true, she did not really know what was the 
matter with her. ‘I do not know,” she repeat- 
ed, dreamily, keeping her face turned away. 

**T can tell,” said Christian, sadly ; ‘‘ my love 
is too heavy a burden for thee. We have known 
each other always, and so I fancied thou mightest 
have cared enough for me to be happy if we were 
husband and wife. ‘That was my mistake,” said 
the poor fellow, with his straightforward humil- 
ity. ‘I might have guessed I was not clever 
enough for thee, I have come with thee to-day 
to tell thee thou art free—” Then he stopped. He 
meant to have said more, but something choked 
him. 

As for Else, she was startled altogether—start- 
led and, it must be confessed, a little piqued. A 
certain pleasant sense of freedom flashed upon 
her, it is true. She had been fretting against her 
chains, and, behold, they were suddenly lifted off. 
But then—that Christian could do without her! 
She raised her head and walked on steadily under 
the fir-trees. 

‘*What have I done to displease?” she said, 
with a certain defiant hardness in her tone. 

** Displease!” he cried, passionately. And then 
checking himself, he went on gravely. ‘‘I have 
thought it before, but only yesterday I knew it. 
But, Else, it is natural. 1 saw yesterday how thy 
heart was all full of beautiful thoughts which I 
could not reach, and then it grieved thee. If it 
grieves thee now, it would be a hundred times 
worse when we were married. We should live 
apart—it would be no true marriage.” 

She glanced at him hurriedly. She had not 
believed that he could think or speak as he was 
speaking now, for his was a reticent nature, re- 
quiring a strong force to bring his thoughts to the 
surface. There is often a humiliation in finding 
out how we have looked down upon such natures, 
which, after all, have depths beyond us. Else 
had not yet realized this—perhaps she was yet 
too much of a child to realize any power that was 
latent— but she felt sorry for poor Christian ; 
more sorry for him than glad over her own liber- 
ty, and thinking of his trouble, she said, slowly, 

“Perhaps. But thou ?” 

She got no answer. He might not have been 
able to trust himself to speak; this at least was 
how she read his silence. A storm of conflicting 
feelings rushed through her heart—it was as he 
said—she felt her dreams, her imaginings, to be 
far above him; she lived in a world which she 
believed to be as high out of his reach as the 
snowy summits yonder were beyond the lowly 
goat-herd. She nursed her solitude until it be- 
came dreary and barren. But all the time, be- 
neath these grand aspirations there lay a tender 
womanlinese, hating to cause pain. Else felt like 
4 queen descending, nevertheless she would step 
down from her throne. Christian’s self-sacrifice 
should not make him miserable. She stood still 
and put out her hands to him with a pretty girlish 
shamefacedness, 

‘* Let it stay as it is, Christian; Iam content.” 
_ He took her hands—took them very tenderly 
in his, But he did not break out into the glad 
exclamations she expected, and when she glanced 
at him in a little reproachful wonder he shook his 
head gently. She could only suppose that he 
did hot understand—as usual. 

.. Why?” she asked, eagerly: ‘‘ For my sake ?” 

*No . for my own.” A 
then crimson now, and struggled to 
tlahtar ah er hands. But he held them tight, 

m van he knew. 
in meget ies me go, Christian!” she cried, 
if he hed be would have fled up the mountain 

ve had released her, 

‘ Pcs till thou hast only heard,” he said, with 
ade rons which had its influence: **it is 
ona nee a understand. What I said was 
> pte 4 Else, it was not only to release 
The h y burden, I thought of myself too. 

usband must be first in the household, and 
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in ours he would be the second. Thou, dear one, 
thou couldst never be any thing but kind and 
good and mild, but all the time thou wouldst look 
down on me in thy heart, and I should know it 
in mine. There could be no happiness for either 
of us. Look,” he said, smiling a little grave, sad 
smile, ‘‘ thou art like the beautiful clear water 
that rushes down, evermore down to the lake, 
and I am like the great dull stone it dashes over.” 

He let go her hands as he spoke, his eyes fast- 
ened themselves on her face, as if to drink in the 
happiness he was renouncing ; with a spring like a 
deer she darted from kim, and ran up the steep path. 

She ran until she was breathless. When she 
ventured to look round she was alone, he had not 
followed her; the fir-trees were left behind, she 
was in the open again, a hot sun striking down, 
bright flowers flashing out from the grass. Else 
walked on, weary and panting, until she found at 
last a solitary beech under which to fling herself; 
rest it could scarcely be called, so great was the 
storm in her heart. Quite unconsciously Chris- 
tian had grievously wounded her pride. 


idea that although the full treasure of her love 
was beyond his reach, he would be more than 
content with the little grains she might vouch- 
safe to let fall for him. She had been so accus- 
tomed to the homage of his simple true-hearted 


affection that it seemed to her the most natural | 


thing in the world to have it lavished at her feet, 
and to return the gift as scantily as she pleased. 
It never struck her that the consciousness of 
something lacking should have been felt by him 
no less than by her—that he did not accept it as 
the natural result of their engagement. All the 
want, all the wrong, all the self-pity had been on 


her side—for herself: she had believed the poor | 


return she offered for his heart to be a priceless 
treasure to him, and—he rejected it! ‘Tears of 
shame and hurt pride ran down her face. Luck- 
ily, although she was a foolish, spoiled child, there 
were sweet womanly depths in her heart, which 
answered to the awakening touch when it came 
at last ; she was soon crying, not so much for her 
first mortification as for the vanity that had blind- 
ed her. ‘* Ah, Heaven, what am I, what am I,” 
sobbed poor little Else, ‘‘ that I should have set 
myself up so!” It was a genuine little burst of 
humility, but it seemed likely to overwhelm her. 
Never had C’.ristian spoken so well, looked so 
manly, never, ah, never, been half so dear, as now 
when he was | ost forever! She strained her eyes 
along the path up which she had run; perhaps 
he might be flowing her, he would see she was 
sorry—ah, no! With a sudden access of shame 
she sprang from her seat, and ran again, higher 
up, where he should not find her, and only the 
Alpen-rosen and the fragrant fir-trees should look 
at her with kind, pitying eyes. 


THE DEATH STRUGGLE. 


My back is to the wall, 
And my face is to my foes, 
That surge and yather round me 
Like waves when winter blows. 
The ghosts of by-gone errors, 
The faults of former years, 
That sting my veins like arrows, 
And pierce my heart like spears. 





But let them do their utmost; 
For these I can endure, 
And meet and overcome them, 
By suffering made pure. 
Against all other foemen 
I'll fight with fiery breath, 
And if, all done, I'm vanquished, 
Go gloriously to death. 


My back is to the wall, 

And my face is to my foes: 
I've lived a life of combat, 

And borne what no one knows. 
But in this mortal struggle 

I stand, poor speck of dust, 
Defiant, self-reliant, 

To die—if die I must. 


NOTHING LOST. 


Turis maxim is fully sustained by the re- 
searches of science. ‘There seems to be not only 
a destruction of form, which matter may have, 
but also a total loss of the materials belonging 
to the composition of a body, whether animal 
or vegetable. But that is only apparent, since 
annihilation is impossible. However compact- 
ly atoms may be held together, when separated 
by fire or any other agency, it is simply a liber- 
ation, as it were, of prisoners long held in bond- 
age. How many moments, hours, days, or years 
they may roam in unrestrained freedom philos- 
ophy does not explain. There is a period, how- 
ever, when they are caught and again joined to 
others to play another role in the ever-changing 
circumstances of the universe. That which was 
a particle of iron in a mine may next be in an 
oak-tree. The carbon that burns brilliantly in 
a lump of coal in the grate is wafted away in 
the atmosphere, to be caught by the waving leaves 
in the forest, and is immediately stowed away in 
the cells of the trunk. Thus apparently some- 
thing is made out of nothing, yet it is simply a 
transference of real matter from one condition 
to another. Thus it is forever on its course, 
neither worn out, lost, nor at rest. If the law 
that influences and directs such little particles 
where they are required to keep the chain of 
organic forms in endless succession, according 
to the cell into which they drop, is recognized, 
then the proof is clear that there is the same 
amount of material elements now that there 
was in the beginning. Where could waste mat- 
ter be packed away, provided there were any? 
On the other hand, from whence could new mat- 
ter be derived, allowing, for the sake of asking 


For all | 
these months she had flattered herself with the | 
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EGGS. 


WHETHER the product of birds, reptiles, or 
insects, the principles of construction are the 
same. ‘The yolk is intended for the temporary 
supply of food for the new being inclosed in the 
shell, until its eyesight and digestive organs are 


propriate aliment. 


elaborate contrivances of man. In the first 
white glairy fluid, on two pinions, as it were, 
which are attached to the membranous sac that 
separates the yellow from the white, just above 
the centre, so that the largest part of the weight 
is below that line, and consequently always keeps 
right side up. With that construction it is quite 
impossible to invert the yolk, although an egg 
may be made to revolve rapidly on an axle. 

The commerce in eggs is a subject almost as 
marvelous as their natural history. In the year 
| 1866 there were imported into England, prin- 
| cipally from France, 438,878,880 hens’ eggs! 
There were sent over to England from France, 

weekly, in the season, 6,000,000. These sta- 
| tistical facts show how largely they contribute to 
| the support of human beings in one single re- 
| 





gion. If an exact registration of the quantity 
| of eggs consumed in Europe annually could be 
collected, we should be wonder-struck at the 
consumption of that particular kind of nutritious 
human food. Surely liens, ducks, geese, and 
turkeys are doing more for the nations than 
might at first view have been supposed. 


In New York there is an establishment for 


preserving fruits, meats, and eggs indefinitely, 
fresh and good, by maintaining a temperature 
that prevents the putrefactive process. The pro- 
prietors calculate to get in a winter stock of one 
million of eggs for the coming winter. Serv- 
iceable as they will be for the community, with 
the present population of the city, this supply 
could only furnish about one egg apiece for the 
inhabitants. Thirty millions thus preserved 
would not overstock the market. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tur editor of the American Mechanic has encoun- 
tered trials unknown to ordinary men. Just hearken 
unto his wailings: ‘* Owing to the fact that our paper- 
maker eens us, the failure of the mails de- 
prived us 0} 
scissors, the rats ran off with our paste, and the devils 
went to the circus while the editor was at home tendin 
the baby, our mee is unavoidably postponed beyon 
the period of publication.” 





—_——___—_ 

“T live in Julia’s eyes,” said an affected dandy in 

Coleman's hearing. 

George, “‘ since I observed she had a sty in them when 
I saw her last.” 





A friend passin sage village street was painfully 
bitten by an ugly dog. single blow of a heavy stick, 
skillfully aimed, was sufficient to kill the animal in- 
stantly; but the — estrian still continued to 
pummel the corpse till little vestige of canine form re- 
mained. At length he was accosted with, “‘ What are 


utes.” “TI know it,” was the reply; “ but I want to 
give the beast a realizing sense that there is a punish- 
ment after death.” 





“T fear,” said a country minister to his flock, “‘ when 
I — to you in my last charity sermon that phi- 
lanthropy was the love of our species, you must have 
misunderstood me to say specie, which may account 
for the smallness of the collection. You will prove, I 
hope, by your present contribution that you are no 
longer laboring under the same mistake.” 
einige 

A man who wanted to buy a horse asked a friend 
how to tell a horse’s age. “By his teeth,” was the re- 
ply. The next day the man went to a horse-dealer, 
who showed him a splendid black horse. The horse- 
hunter opened the animal's mouth, gave one glance 
and turned on his heel. “1 don’t want him,” said 
he; “he’s thirty-two years old.” He had counted the 
teeth. 


our exchanges, a Dutch peddler stole our | 


‘I don’t wonder at it,” replied | 


you about? That dog has been dead these ten min- | 


sufficiently developed for feeding on its future ap- | 


When critically exa.ained, the internal mech- | 
anism of an egg of a fowl far surpasses the most | 


place, the yolk is suspended in the albumen, or | 





NOBLE SENTIMENTS. 


He sang the praise of “smiling morn,” 
And “hailed” the rising sun; 

“ How sweet,” wrote he, “to rise at dawn!” 
(He never rose till one.) 


Of wedded love, too, would he sing, 
And calm domestic life; 

“Marriage,” wrote he, “‘is a holy thing.” 
(He used to beat his wife.) 


Beauty he praised all else above, 
And much preferred to gold 

A a maiden's lasting love. 
(His wife was rich and old.) 


He wrote, “The noblest use of wealth 
Is to assist the many, 

And doing others good by stealth.” 
(He never gave a penny.) 


He wrote, “I hold that man a sot, 
And sunk in moral torpor, 

Who honoreth his parents not.” 
(His mother died a pauper.) 


“ Against the drunkard’s wicked ways, 
Until my latest breath , 
A sad, reproving voice I'll raise.” 
(He drank himself to death.) 
—_-—_————=_-____-——~- * 
Epitaphs in a country church-yard : 
“Here lies W. W., 
Who never more will trouble you, trouble you.” 
“Here lies I, 
Killed by 
a Sky 
Rocket in me eye.” 
ion iinenttenin 
Professor H——,, of Yale College, was ing. ovt 
of the recitation-room on his crutches, when an am- 
bitious Freshman dropped slyly into his cap a piece of 
paper, on which he had written legibly the word 
‘monkey.” Tickled with his joke, he told hie anc- 
cess to all his student friends, But a speedy retribu- 
tion befell him. At the next recitation the bland pro- 
fessor addressed his division thus, in his sweetest 
tones, “Gentlemen, as I was passing out of the room 
pany one of your number did me the very high 
onor of leaving with me his card.” 
a —e—— 
A postmaster by the name of Goodale, when he is 
in a hurry, signs himself XX. 


——— ———____—_—- 





One evening as I was sitting by Hetty, and had work- 
ed myself » to the point of popping the question, sez 
I, “Hetty, if a feller was to ask you to marry him, 
what would you say?” Then she laughed, and sez 
she, ‘That would depend on who asked me.” Then 
SCZ. I, “Sup it was Ned Willis?” Sez she, “I'd 
tell Ned Willis, but not you.” That kinder staggered 
me, but I was too ‘cute to lose the opportunity, and so 
sez I agen, “Suppose it was me?” And then you 
ought to see her pout up her lip. Sez she, “I don’t 
take no supposes.” Well, now, you see, there was 
nothing for me to do but to touch the trigger and let 
the gun go off. So bang it went. Sez I, “ Lor’, Hetty, 
it’s me! Won't you | yes?” And then there was 
such a hullabaloo in my head I don’t know zactly what 
tuk place, but I thought I heerd a “ Yee” whispered 
somewhere out of the skrimmage. 

—_— 

When a pickpocket pulls at your watch, tell him 
plainly that you have no time to spare, 

— 

When the lamented Artemus Ward exhibited his 
wax-works in Utah he relates that he was accosted 
by a venerable and vinegerish n, who inquired, 
“Can't I go in without paying?” “No; but you can 
pay without going in.” 











—<— 
An intelligent young nran (who holds a government 
position), in speaking of the recent riocte in New York, 
ventilated himeself thusly: “I say, Bill, I can’t see 
what objection them Irish could have to the Orange- 
men parading. I think selling oranges is respectable 
enough. But the orange business must be in 
New York when so many men can make a living off - 


of it.” 
———— 


The St. Louis Herald wants “‘a real good bey te 


make a devil of.” 
_—_ 


The inundation of 1771, which swept away a great 
part of the old Tyne Bridge, Newcastle, was long re- 
membered and alluded to with emphasis as “ the food.” 
On one occasion Mr. Adam Thompson was put into 
the witness-box at the assizes. 1e counsel, ashing 
his name, received for answer, ‘‘ Adam, Sir—Adam 
Thompson.” ‘Where do you live?” ‘ At Paradise, 
Sir.” (Paradise is a village about a mile and a half 
west of Newcastle.) “And how long have you dwelt 
in Paradise?” continned the barrister. “Ever since 
the flood,” was the reply, made ip all simplicity, and 
with no intention to raise a langh. It ie needless to 
say that the judge asked for an explanation. 
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A SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY.—{See Pace 749.] 





Aveust 12, 1871.] 


THE FIRST UMBRELLA. 


iJlustration on this page is especially 
red to this rainy and changeable summer, 
. eyery one who is compelled to go afoot 
“member with gratitude the name of 
glo-Saxon who had the courage to 
This was Mr. Jonas Han- 


1 
ttore 


the first 
carry an umbrella. 
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{ London. Macavutay records in his 


‘ England” that it required a great 

© to stand the gibes and ridicule that 

first appearance of umbrellas in the 

r in English city, 
; -S & plece of French effeminacy, for the 
r : re . the first to adopt the custom. Lit- 
a to run after umbrella-carriers, with 
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| an eccentr 
The practice was_| 
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all manner of disagreeable chaff; and there were | 
not wanting persons who considered it a sin to 
interfere in this manner with Providence, as if 
it were wicked to carry your shelter along with 
you, though not at all to get under a roof! 
Strange to say, the practice was a long time in 
taking root in England. Sypney Smru, re- | 
counting the social improvements which had | 


AW 
shal MN 


I 


taken place during his lifetime, remarks that in 
his younger days if it rained he had no umbrella. 

Mr. Jonas Hanway, alluded to before, was 
yhilanthropist, the son of a captain 
in the British navy. He was born at Ports- | 
mouth, England, in 1712. At an early age he 
was bound apprentice to a merehant at Lisbon, 
became connected with a mercantile house at St. 
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Petersburg, and undertook an adventurous jour- | 


ney to Persia, of which he published an account. 
He was afterward made Commissioner of the 
Navy, a situation which he held for twenty years, 
dying in 1786. He was an indefatigable writer 
and worker in the cause of philanthropy, and 
several of the most worthy charitable institutions 
of modern times were originated by him. He 


instituted the Marine Society, he established the | 


Magdalen Charity, he was the father of Sunday- 
schools, and the friend of the chimney-sweep, 
No public calamity occurred that he did not en- 
deavor to alleviate. ‘Thus even so commonplace 
an article as an umbrella can teach us a useful 


| Jesson, for it can remind us of Jonas Hanway, 
| and lead us to imitate his noble example. 
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is the question 
prete nd to 


‘*Wuat will he do with it?” 
that some prudent, anxious elders 
ask when a young fellow takes advantage of 


| his brief emancipation at the week’s end, or 
| earlier in the morning on some day of special in- 


j 
' 


| 


dulgence, to quit the toil of shop counter or 


} 


HLTA hy 


AN 


te ere 
counting-house desk. Where will he go? How 
will he seek to enjoy himself? What form and 
mode of recreation will afford him a new supply 
of health and strength, and revive his spirits with 
temperate pleasure? ‘There are many places to 


| be visited, and many sports or active exercises 


to be practiced, in the neighborhood of this great 
city, which may be found satisfactory for the pur- 
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poses of holiday enjoyment. There is Central 
Park, for example, with its pleasant walks and 
rambles, its delightful music Saturday after- 
noons, and its embryo museum, which, even in 
its present state, is well worthy of a visit. Over 
in Brooklyn a similar Park offers similar amuse- 
ments, with the exception of a museum; while 
the shores of the Hudson as far up as Iona 
Island, the East River, and the nearer water-side 
localities on Long island Sound, offer splendid 
advantages to those who want to escape for a few 
hours from the heat and dust and noise of the 
great city. For those who enjoy sea bathing, 
and can afford neither the time nor the money 
io visit Long Branch, there is the inexpensive 
and near resort of Coney Island, the very men- 
tion of which brings a smile to the face of a fash- 
ionable New Yorker, but which is, nevertheless, 
a godsend to those who desire to enjoy, at slight 
cost of time and money, the pleasures and bene- 
fits of fresh air and surf bathing. Whichever 
way we turn, in short, the country about New 
York seems to have been especially made for 
summer excursions, and no one in search of a 
half-holiday need be at a loss where to pass the 
time agreeably. 





We send single Waltham Watches by Ex- 
press to any part of the United States, and allow 
the purchaser to open the package and examine 
the watch before paying the bill. Send for our 
price-list, which gives full particulars, and please 
state that you saw this advertisement in Har- 
per’s Weekly. —Howarp & Co., No. 865 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 


~~[ Com. ] 


All prices reduced since Feb, 1st. 


Mvcttitvpes of people require an alterative, 
to restore the healthy action of their systems and 
correct the derangements that creep into it. 
Sarsaparillas were used and valued until several 
impositions were palmed off upon the public un- 
der this name. AYrER’s SARSAPARILLA is no 


imposition.—{ Com. } 


J 


Py e's O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers. James Pye, Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. Y.—[ Com. ] 


Havu’'s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer pre- 
vents the hair from turning gray, and restores 
hair to its natural color.—[ Com. ] 

Eas ——_—__ 
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J{OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 

It is reliable and harmiess, Sold by Druggists every 

where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 

I IVERVIEW MEILITARY ACADEMY, 
Poughkee , N. ¥.—Location healthy; Scenery 

unequaled; Bu ng convenient ; Teachers highly ed- 

ucated, earnest, working men; System of Order un- 






surpassed, A wide-awake, thorough-going School for 
Boys wishing to be trained for Business, for College, 


or for West Point or the Naval Academy. Address 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


BROOKS, 


575 Broadway, 
Opp. Metropolitan Hotel, 
and 
1196 Broadway, 
Corner of 29th Street. 
PERFECT - FITTING & 
ELEGANT 
BOOTS & SHOES, 
for 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, 
and CHILDREN. 
ine Largest Assortment of Fine Work in the City, 
AT LOW PRICES. 
Branch Store at Saratoga Springs. 





\ TARREN WARD & C®O., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, 
Corner of Crosby St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN | 
GUIDE TO EUROPE, 


Harper’s Hand- Book for Travelers in Europe 
being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 


and the East: 


Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pembroke 

With numerous Maps and Plans 
Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Tucks, $5 00. (Just Ready.) 


FETRIDGE. 
of Cities. 


Pustisukp ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


te” Harrer & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $5 


} OW TO MAKE INKS ofallkinds. Common 
and fine qualities of Soaps cheap. Dyes, es- 
sences, Extracts, Liniments, Ointments, Perfumeries, 
Summer Drinks, Family Medicines. Cider, how to keep 
Same, Champagne, do. Harness Oil, Black- 
ing, oe po ae a les in daily use. The above 
7 uch other valvable information for $1. Address 
JON C, TOWER, P. O. Box 460, Fort Wayne, Ind. 








STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Iuporters or GERMAN, FRENCH, anp ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &., 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 





Sr. Josepn anp Denver City Rattroap Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., July 24, 1871. 
HE COUPONS AND INTEREST ON THE 
First Mortgage 8 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS of 
the St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad Company, 
both Eastern and Western Divisions, due August 15, 
1871, at New York, will be paid at the office of the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, in the City of 
New York, free of tax. 
THOS, E. TOOTLE, Treasurer. 


TreasvreEr’s Orrice, \ 





$25. STEAM JET PUMP. $26. 


The simplest and cheapest device ever known for 
raising water, oils, syrups, acids, &c, Capacity, 40 gal- 
lons per minute. Used in hotels, factories, mines, 

uarries, &c. Operated by steam direct from boiler. 
1as no talve or wearing parts of any kind. Is unaf- 
Sected by sand or grit. Certain to work at all times. 





Sent to any address on receipt of $25. 
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CINCINNATI 
INDUSTRIAL 


EXPOSITION, 
1871. 


—OPEN— 
September 6 until October 7. 


In immense Buildings, specially erected for this pur- 
pose, costing over $60,000, in the very Centre of the Gity, 
covering over three acres. 

Open to receive articles August 16th. 

Ample arran, ents have been made for conveying 
articles and visitors. 

For full particulars, address . 
H. McCOLLUM, A. T. GOSHORN, 

Sec President. 


Stammering 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Appliances. For description, 
&c., address SIMPSON & CO., Box 5076, N. Y. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Scort’s book on “ FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Ilustrations, teaches the how and 
where to tish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
R= Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 


Material, Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
exn Gun Worss, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 











SINKER, DAVIS, & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. J ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 

















— = 
HOTTENTOTS SEEN GATHERING BUCHU LEAVES AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE FOR 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 


BUCHU. 


(From Dispensatory of the United States.) 
DIOSMA CRENATA—BUCHU LEAVES. 
Prorrrties.—Their odor is strong, diffusive, and somewhat aromatic ; their taste bitterish and analogous 


to mint. 


Mevicat Prorertigs anp Usrs.—Buchu leaves are gently stimulant, with a peculiar tendency to the Uri- 


nary Organs. 


\ They are given in complaints of the Urinary Organs, such as Gravel, Chronic Catarrh of the Bladder, Mor- 
bid Irritation of the Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the Prostate Gland, and Retention or Incontinence of 
Urine, from a logs of tone in the parts concerned in its evacuation. The remedy has also been recommended 
in Dyspepsia, Chronic Rheumatism, Cutaneous Affections, and Dropsy. 


Hetmuoip’s Extract Buouv is used by persons from the 


es of 18 to 25, and from 35 to 55, or in the de- 


cline or change of life; after Confinement or Labor Pains; Bed-Wetting in children. 
In affections peculiar to Females the Extract Buchu is unequaled by any other remedy. 


Hetmuorv’s Exrract Buouv has cured every case of 


Neck of the Bladder and Inflammation of the Kidneys, 


Diabetes in which it has been given. Irritation of the 


Ulceration of the Kidneys and Bladder, Retention of 


Urine, Diseases of the Prostate Gland, Stone in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick-Dust Deposit, and Mucous 
or Milky Discharges, and for enfeebled and delicate constitutions of both sexes attended with the following 


System, &c. 


Trembling, Horror of Disease, Wakefulness, Dimness of Vision, Pain in the Back, Hot Hands, 
Body, Dryness of the Skin, Eruption on the Face, Pallid Countenance, Universal 


symptoms: Indisposition to Exertion, Loss of Power, Loss of Memory, Difficulty of ee Nerves, 


ushing of the 


Lassitude of the Muscular 


_ Hrtmwoup’s Extract Bucut is Diuretic and Blood-Purifying, and cures all diseases arising from habits of 
dissipation, excesses and imprudences in life, impurities of the Blood, &c., superseding Copaiba in affections 
for which it is used, in connection with Hetmuoiv’s Rose Wasu. 


Ask for Helmbold’s. Take no other. 
Describe symptoms in all communications, 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


The Great Blood Purifier and Beautifier of the Complexion. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 


will radically exterminate from the system Scrofula, Syphilis, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Sore Eyes, Sore keen, Bese 
Mouth, Sore Head, Bronchitis, Skin Diseases, Salt-Rheum, Cankers, Runnings from the Ear White Swellin 


Tumors, Cancerous Affections, Nodes, Rickets, Glandular Swellings, Night Sweats, Rash 


‘etter, Humors 0: 


all kinds, Chronic Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and all diseases that have been established in the system for years. 
BEING PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ABOVE COMPLAINTS, ITS BLOOD - PURIFYING 


PROPERTIES ARE GREATER THAN ANY OTHER PREPARATION OF SARSAPARILLA. 
AND HEALTHY COLOR, AND RESTORES THE PATIENT TO A 
0 


THE COMPLEXION A CLEAR 


IT GIVES 


LOOD, R 
CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, AND THE 
ONLY RELIABLE AND EFFECTUAL KNOWN REMEDY FOR THE CURE OF PAINS AND SWELL- 
INGS OF THE BONES, ULCERATIONS OF THE THROAT AND LEGS, BLOTCHES, PIMPLES ON THE 


LAS, AND ALL SCALY ERUPTIONS OF THE SEIN, AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 


The most reliable PURGATIVE and CATHARTIC known, superseding Salts, Magnesia, &c., in Sick or Nerv- 
ous Headache, Jaundice, Indigestion, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, General Debil- 


ity, &e. 
The CATAWBAG 
Extract Rhubarb. 


No nausea, no griping pains, but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. 
RAPE rt LS are purely vegetable, being componed of Catawba Grape Juice and Fluid 


Beware of those cheap patent pills carelessly prepared by inexperienced persons, most of which contain 


either calomel, mercury, or other deleterious drugs. 


i ug 
HELMBOLD’S GENUINE PREPARATIONS. Established upward of 20 years. Prepared by 


H. T, HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


594 Broadway, N.Y., and 104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. 





A.T.STEWART & 60. 


are offering 


Extraordinary Inducements 


to Purchasers in 


PARIS‘MADE SILK DRESSES, 


Excellent Quality, 


at $100 each and upward. 


Ako, 
an immense lot of 


PARIS-MADE PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED 


BREAKFAST JACKETS, 


from $5 each upward. 
The above have just been received, 


purchased in Paris 





at about ONE-HALF THE COST of manufacture, 


and offered at a Trifling Advance. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 




















The whole 
world challenged 
to preduce a 
Family Sewing 
Machine that will 
sew as light and 
as heavy; light 
running and eas- 
ily operated. The 
best machine for 
use, the easicst 
to sell, the most 
durable — wil! 
last a lifetime. 
Lock stitch, 
noiseless, attach- 
ments unequal ‘ 
ed. A good business may ve established in any city or 
town in the U.8. This machine has established its 
superiority in every instance where it has come in 
competition with any machine in the market. Men 
with capital are finding it to their advantage to make 
the sale of this machine their exclusive business. 
Agents wanted in wnoceupied territory. Machines 
guaranteed as represented. 

Address ** Domestic °° Sewing. Machine 
Co., 96 Chambers St., New York, or Toledo, Ohio. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprv vo Fir any Ficvrr. and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tk NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
FAOH SEPARATE PIECE OF TUE PATTELN, 80 aS to be ad- 
Lay = by the most inexperienced. The bust measu'e 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the bov'y 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoa'de 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of t 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IIT. 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT. No 26 
SHORT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT......--.- | 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS....... nases Tee 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......- ‘ 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALKING SUIT.... 


















TRAINED EVENING DRESS.....-..--->+>° <a 
TRAINED STREET SUIT... 0. .-----00++- “ it 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT......-. <6 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........-.--- “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT... ......--- ) 


VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT... 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING | |, 


Vol. 1V. ; 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS....--+-++- vi : 
LADY'S GOR TRAPPER.....-«+-++++0*** te i 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK........+++- “t- 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SI IT. eoece a 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT....- “e- 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT .....-+--- a 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.....--.---:-++*" ee 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from ¢ - 

to 15 years old) ......-.--++seeeeeearetee “ 


GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to |, 
8 years old)....... PPrrrrrr rt teense 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND W ALE: 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 | or 
ATS O1)...00...--+02+--+> eprerertote 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND | 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) ‘ic 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNIC a 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to 9 years 0’ 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 33 
from 8 to 15 years Old)...--sessseserererr’* : 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by Mi» 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. = 
‘atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separ 
or exchan: — 
In ordering, please specify the Namber of paper ond 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers s"))P" 
at the usual discount. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


[Aveusr 12, 1871, 
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valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


i he 
; _— prepaid, to any part of t 
rT oe aed __ on receipt of the pre. 


THE GREAT. The His- 

4 called Frederick the 
C. Assorr, Author of “The 
arte,” ‘The French 
8vo, 


1g FREDER 
T prederick th 
By Jous, 3 Bonap 
. i Elegantly Llustrated. 


ABBOT: 
core C 


Great. 





_— 


EUROPE. Harper's Hesé- 
Europe and the East: being 

» through Great Britein and Ireland, France, 
Git Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Belz rent e, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
a ma Sweden. By W. Pemproxe Fer- 
— th numerous Maps and Plans of Cities. 
Re year. Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


Just Ready.) 


rsON’S DOMESTIC 
¢ Thomas Jefferson : 
nd Reminiscences 


{MERICAN GUIDE TO 


gook for Travelers in 


LIFE. The Domestic 
compiled from Family 
by his Great-Grand- 

er. § tN. Ranpvotru. With Illustrations. 
“Tiinminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 








“ow S¥O, I 
A wh ’ 
yverL's STUDENT'S GEOLOGY. The Student’s 
Flements of Geology. By Sir CuaRLes Lyrut, Bart., 
F Author of “The Principles of Geology, 
»of Man,” &c. With more than 600 
trations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
"of Siberial él and Explorations made in the 
ye . 136567. By Rrouary J. Busn, late of the 
Russ American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 





f Sibe 


un Trav 


svo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Crown 

DDELL'S LATIN GRAMMAR. A Latin Gram- 
a ~ Beyinue By Wa. H. Wappett, Profess- 
or f Ancient Languages in the University of Geor- 








ia, and Author of “A Greek Grammar for Begin- 
ners » mo, Flexible Cloth, $1 00. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 





“y A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Jifax,Geutleman.” With Iustrations by Frélich. 
, Cloth, # cents. 
r4T: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
i Ayuorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
FT oe 
¢ Part Il. of Science for the Young. By 


» Auworr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
rGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
es of Henry Lory Broveuam. Written by Him- 

Vol. L, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (To be completed 


in Three Volumes.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARVER & BROTHERS, New York. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuasies Reaper, 
Author of “ Put Yourself in His Place,” “ Griffith 
Gaunt,” “ Hard Cash,” “ White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
&. With many Origival Illustrations. Svo, Pa- 
per, 30 cents. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuances Gronon, Au- 
thor of “ Robin Gray.” S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A Novel of American 
Illustrated. 8vo, 


P ISLAND NEIGHBORS. 
By Mrs. A. B, BLacK WELL. 


Paper, 15 cents. 





OT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
Boue,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘ One of 
ly,” “Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ** Carlyon's 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RD AND MASTER. By Friorencr Marry- 
tuss Church). Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SALTH THE HEIR. By Antnony Trorore, Au- 
t {Sir Harry Hotspur,” ‘*Orley Farm,” “* The 
‘car of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 

per, $125; Cloth, $1 75. 


By Groree A. Lawrenor, Author of 


A Ros 





; Livingstone,” ‘Sword and Gown,” &c. 8yvo, 
») cents 
4 LIPE'S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Reppert, Author 
vi Maxwell Drewitt,” “ Race for Wealth,” ‘‘ Phe- 
“© Aguer,” &C. Syvo, Paper, 50 cents. 
—etipatiaibinaintin 
OF BOOKS 


“ukp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
SINSON'S POOR HUMANITY. 8yo, Paper, 50 


» VS QUEST. By Miss Brappon. $vo, Pa- 
Chis, 

“Sheep, 91 LLEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 12mo, 
y JARCHMONT’S LEGACY. By Miss Brav- 
* Sr, Paper, 75 cents. 

“OSSIE'S FLIRTA TIONS. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE ELVEg, 


CRY, By Dumas, ‘Bro, Paper, 50 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 





uu, CONS CHURCH HISTORY. 8vo, Cloth, 


i Marie 
16mo, Cloth, $1 20 each. 


TS" ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 
uetle.—Ejizabeth, 

DP Rees & tines 
P — R& Br THERS will send either of the 
he United Staton so? Pees ees, cc say part of 
ales, on receipt of the price, 





Wr . aa NPR a pagans 
—ATER'S POCKET DICTIONARY. the 


“, completest i 
ry wor eet and most compact Pocket Dic- 





Amerieg nt’: Abridged from the Gr 
209 8" Quarto, Contains 18,000 ts -y 


~ ‘ud numerous Proverbs, Ta- 
lations, Phrases, and other in- 
oo ~ = — a printed on 
"tbe mailon ee exible morocco, gilt edges, and 
WISON. BEAK dege 8 00: 7 aw 
138'ann Am EMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. 
mth 10 Grand Street, N. ¥. 


$10 A DAY with Stenci free. 
: with § il Tools. Samples free, 
Address “4. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, ve 


bles, Abbrey 
«Dg and val 
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Prices, $15, $20, $25. 


THE COLLINS GOLD METAL WATCHES, 


Like every thing else possess: 
Genuine Collins Watches can only be had by ordering from us direct. 


ing real merit, are extensively imitated. The 


Cc. E., COLLINS & CO., 
335 Broadway, New York. 





EO. W. READ & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS AND BOARDS, 


ose in store the finest assortment ever seen, particu- 
arly 

FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 
to which they invite the particular attention of the trade. 

Send for a catalogue and price-list. 

For SALE, one of the best and largest VENEER- 
CUTTING MACHINES in the country. 

170 and 172 Centre St, 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St. 


CHOICE SUMMER BOOKS. 


MORE HAPPY THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burwanp. 
A Companion Volume to “Happy Thoughts,” by 
the same author. Price $1 00 each. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s New Society Novel, 

PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. With Illustra- 
tions. The 15th 1000 now selling. Price $1 50. 

LITTLE MEN. _ By Miss Aoorr. A sequel to “ Lit- 
tle Women.” The 40th 1000 now seiling. Price $1 50. 

JOAQUIN MILLER’S POEMS. This volume, by the 
new California Poet, will be ready very shortly. 
Price $1 50. 

$2 Sold every where. Mailed, postpaid, by the Pub- 

lshers, ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


wera Groups of ¢ 


Statuary 


By JOUN ROGERS. 


From $10 to $25 each. 


These will be delivered 
at any railroad station in 
the U. 8., free of expense, 
on receipt of the price. 
\ Inclose stamp for an il- 
< lustrated catalogue and 
< price-list to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 FIFTH AVE., 
New York. 









Ss 





GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Clab organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


ORTABLE PRINT- 
ING OFFICES, for 
all classes of Business 
Men, Schools, Amateur 
Printers, &c. Circular 
mailed free. Specimen 
Books of Type, Cuts, 
&c., ten cents. 

ADAMS PRESS CO., 
58 Murray Street, New 
York. 





H. HENDERSON'S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 
Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON, 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very wt og 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 





PORTABILITY combined with 
iret wer in FIELD, MARINE 
'OURISTS’, OPERA, and genera 
out-door day and night double per- 
spective glasses ; will show objects 
distinctly at from two to six miles. 
Eye-glasses and Spectacles of the 
r= : greatest transparent power, to 
strengthen and improve the sight without the distress- 
ing result of frequent changes. Catalogues sent free 

on receipt of 3-cent stamp. SEMMONS, 
Oculists’ Optician, No. 687 Broadway. 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


Economy the order of the day. Household articles 
made from paper, durable and cheap. Pails, Milk- 
Pans, Wash-Bowls, Fruit-Dishes, &c. Send for Price 
and Descriptive Lists. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Man- 
ufacturers, 352 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 








HE Prairie Whistle and Animal Imitator will im- 
itate the song of every bird, and will mimic all 
animals. Every animal is enchanted by it. It is used 
by all Minstrels, Warblers, &c. The great secret of 
Ventriloqnism learned in three days by its aid. Sent 
by mail for 10 cents; 3 for 25 cents; $1 per dozen. 
Address I’. W. VaLentine, Box 372, Jersey City, N. J. 
22. "970. — HORACE WATERS, 
A G eat Offer ° 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Meoprons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MoNnTH, or will take a portion cash aud balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 





HE LITTLE FISHERMAN.—Inclose a postage 
stamp for circular of the Little Fisherman. Some- 
thing entirely new. Its actions are wonderful. Will 
catch more fish, larger fish, and afford more pleasure 
than any other hook and line arrangement ever invent- 
ed. Address T. Strzece, Catasauqua, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


\LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson River Institute, 
at Claverack, N.Y. For both sexes. Term opens 
Sept. 4th. Rev. ALonzo Fiaok, A.M., President. 








A LINE for an advertisement in 780 
weekly newspapers circulating in >'l the 
Northern States of the Union. Best and cheapest me- 
dium of f€s kind in the world. Estimates sent on ap- 
plicatiOn to E. W. FOSTER, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
AGENTS, every where, 
to canvass for our great 


$6 





DOLLAR Paper. A fine $2 00 Steel Engraving given 
to every subscriber. Extraordinary inducements. Ad- 
dress B. B. RUSS. Beston, Masa. 


n 
THE BEST & CHEAP 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE. 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD, 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 


AGENTS WANTED 
in unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 


o Cleveland, 0.; 





mery, Ala.; New ey La.; 
5 or 





THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 

where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan- 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 
Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


weak Ga 
STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


WILLIAM BLACK'S 
NOVELS, 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


** * Mr. Black has an excellent command of 
sound and pure idiom, great power of observation, 
and manifold resources of illustrative thought. It 
is a long time since we have read a story of every- 
day life with such unflagging interest. — London 
Examiner, 


IN SILK ATTIRE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its 
skill and power in delineation of character.—Sat- 
urday Review, London, 

A very charming book, which may be read more 
than once, and always with pleasure, for the re- 
finement of its tone and the sincerity of its work- 
manship.—Pali Mall Gazette, London. 


KILMENY. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


“Kilmeny” shows a many-sidedness which is 
excessively rare. It abounds, in the first place, 
with what is the rarest of all gifts—humor. The 
characters, too, are drawn with an individuality 
which makes them stand out clear and distinct.— 
Westminster Review, London. 


Mr. Black, in this work, has quite fulfilled the 








expectations raised by his previous stories.—Pall | 


Mall Gazette, London. 
Mr. Black’s novels are always clever.—Spectator, 
London. 


THE MONARCH of MINCING-LANE. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


We have read Mr. Black’s former novels, and 
found much in them to admire. We were, how- 
ever, totally unprepared to find his latest story so 
thoroughly and remarkably good in all respects. 
Indeed, we have nv hesitation in calling it the best 
novel that has been published in England during 
the past year. It should place its author next 
after Charles Reade and George Eliot in the list 
of living English novelists.—Citizen and Round 
Table, N.Y. 

With this unique title, the author, already favor- 
ably known, lays claim again to public attention. 
*** There is a pathos in it beyond what is com- 
mon in most novels. Since the time of “ Little 
Nell,” and “ Dora,” the child-wife of David Cop- 
perfield, no more innocent or lovely portrait of 
character bave we met than that of “ Lilian Lea- 
ford.”—Philadelphia Age. 





Pcs.isurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





t2™ Harrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of 50 cents. 





$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 

A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 


makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- | 


sriced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 
JERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 
IVE AGENTS WANTED to sell a new 
Machine coming into general use; good profits. 
Send for Circular. Address C. H. STOCKELL, Manu- 
facturer and Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


b¢ 
$10 to $30 article long needed; will sell in ev- 
ery family in the U.S. Sangple by mail for 50 cents. 500 
Agents wanted. J. Joseph Henry & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


$250 


PER DA ¥.—Just Patented, an 


a Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
\ of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new ap wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 











A DA Y—Business entirely new. Circulars free, 
Address J. C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 





$10 





‘Circulation, 130,000 copies, 
HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1871, 


ConTENTS : 


CHILDREN OF THE SUMMER. 

ILLustrations. — Hibernating. — “Don't be 
afraid, Sonny.”—" God bless you?"—An ol Cam- 
palguer. — Down.—The Gypsy Encampment. — 

he Gypsy Baby.—A Religious Vagabond. 

OONET CAvouR, AND THE UNIFICATION OF 


I.LvustRations. —Camillo Bensi di Cavour, — 
Military Academy at Turin.—Rattazzi.—Maxima 
d’Azelio.—Cavour, as Prime Minister, addressing 
the Chamber of Deputies.—Cavour at the Congress 
of Paris.—Napoleon and Cavour at Plombiéres.— 
Battle of Magenta.—Encounter of the King and 
Garibaldi at Teano.—The King at the Death-Bed 
of Cavour.—The Funeral of Cayour.—The Iron 
Crown.—The King’s Entry into Venice.—Tomb 
of Cavour. 

LIFE IN CUBA. 

I.LustRaTioNs.—Fort Cebafa, opposite Havana. 
~~The City and Harbor of Havana.— Volante on the 
Paseo.—The Calisero.—Street Scene in Havana.— 
Priests and Volunteer.—Chinese Fruit -Stand.— 
Catalan Volunteers.—Orange Seller.—Corn-Stalk 
Seller. — The Cathedral. —The T'acon Theatre.— 
Tablet te Colambus.—Temple of San Cristobal.— 
Free Negro Hut.—Making Friends.—Plantation 
Live Stock.—In the Cane Field. 

MY CASTLE IN SPAIN. By Joun Hay. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON AND HIS FAMILY. 

ItLustrations. — Thomas Jefferson. — Martha 
Jefferson Randolph.— Monticello; the Westero 
Front.—Fac-simile of Jefferson's Marriage-License 
Bond.—Fac-simile of Portion of Original Draft of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

MIDSUMMER. 
UNCLE NATHAN’S CHARITY. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Avrnonor “Tur 
Doner Cio," etc. 

Cuarter XXII. Advice rejected. 

Cuaprer XXIII. Caught in Ambush. 

Cuarten XXIV. Among the Brigande. 

ILLustrations.—“ As for Dangaire, pouf! Dere 
is none.”— The Mélée.— “They saw a ruined 
House."—*' What is this for?" 

THE TELEGRAPH AND THE STORM. 
T. B. Mavry. 

Iuicetrations. — Prof. Hough's new Printing 
Barometer.—The Wreck of the Royal Charter on 
the Coast of Anglesea.—The Signal Office at Wash- 
ington.—Interior of Instrument-Room in Office 
of Chief Signal Officer.—Orographic Section of the 
American Lakes.—Sections ef Green’s Standard 
Barometer. — Mean Annual Isobarometric Lines 
for the United States.—For Reading by Vernier. 
—Registration of the Height of Barometer and 
Thermometer.—The Meteorograph.—-Wild’s Self- 
registering Barometer. — Draper's Photographic 
Register of Barometer and Thermometers at New 
York, April 28, 1870.—Photograph of a Storm.— 
War-Department Weather-Map, April 8, 1871. 

MISS LANGTON’S PORTRAIT. 


ANNE FURNESS, By the Avuruor or “ Mauer 
Progress,” etc. 
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A LETTER OF COLERIDGE’S. 


PUBLISHED.) 
SPECIMENS OF BOYS ABROAD. 
CONTRASTS. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


(Hituerto Un- 


The Forty-third Volume of Harprr’s Macazing 
commenced with the June Number. Each Number 
of Harver'’s Magazine contains from fifty to one 

| hundred per cent. more matter than a single Number 
| of any other monthly periodical in the world. 


—— 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Haxper’s Macaztne, One Year......$4 00 
Harren'’s Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexty,and Harrrr’s . 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazint, Weex1y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunscripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00. without extra copy. 

The Postage within tke United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexry or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
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Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will he 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Broriens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertisine in Harper's Perionicars, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


\ ANTED—AGENTS are wanted to sell 

Brodhead’s History of the State of New York, the 
Second Volume of which has just been published; 
Bench and Bar, the New and Enla Edition ; Our 
Girls, by Dio Lewis ; Light at Evening Time, by John 





Stanford Holme, D.D.; Autobiography of Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D.D.; an® Morning a yA , 
from bebe qy Renry a — Com- 
missions ven. Apply, for particulars, to 
AV. i & at 
331 Pearl St., New York. 
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NOT A BAILABLE CASE. 
Tue Great AMERICAN FARMER TROUBLED WITH THE M1LK OF Human KINDNESS AGAIN. 


‘*We have scrupulously refrained from the intemperate and indiscriminate style of attack in 
vhich the Times has of late profusely indulged, because words thus used lose their force, and because 
we did not have proofs to warrant charges which, nevertheless, we have often believed to be true.” 


—N. Y. Tribune, July 2). 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Jay Cooxe & Co. are now selling the First-Mortgage 7.30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, bearing Seven and Three-Tenths per Cent. gold interest (more than 
8 per cent. currency), and secured by first and only mortgage on the entire Road and equip- 
ments, and on more than 23,000 Acres of Land to every mile of track, or 500 Acres of 
The highest current price will be paid for U.S. Five-Twenties, 


Land to each $1000 Bond. 


and all other marketable Securities received in exchange. 
ation will be furnished on application by Jay Cooxe & Co., Philadelphia, New York, and 
Washington; and by Banks and Bankers generally throughout the country. 


Pamphlets, maps, and full inform- 
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Pianos to rent; sold on installments; and old ones taken in exchange. Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


RAILRO 
BONDS 


DYSPEPSIA MET AND CONQUERED. 


Pain has its uses. It indicates the seat of disease and its nature. If the lo- 
cality, progress, and intensity of a disorder were not manifested by the torture 
it occasions, the victim would be surprised by death before he was conscious 
The indescribable tortures which accompany Dyspepsia preclude 
all doubt as tc the character of the malady. Combat the enemy promptly with 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


This pleasant yw meets the disease at all 
iver, the constipated bowels, t! 
ese organs to their natural condi 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


NABE & CO.’S PIANOS. 


(Established 1833, Baltimore, Md.) 


18,000 of these Celebrated Instruments are now in use in this Country and Europe. 
been awarded 85 Gold and Silver Medals. Every Instrument fully warranted for five years. 


WAREROOMS: 
650 Broadway, New York, and 69 Washington Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Whether you wish 
to buy or sell, 

write to No. 7 

Wall St., N. ¥. 


ints—in the weakened stom- 


e shattered nerves—and by re- 


tion, effects a radical cure. 


They have 


J. BAUER & CO., General Agents. 





CHARLES W. 





keeper, now ‘eady. 


WALTHAM 


WATCHES, from $14 to $400. New Watch for Boys,and Rallroad - 
z ly. Send for our new Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue. p tam 
Sree t any address, giving latest reduction in prices,to H.O. FORD & 


Boston. Goods sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. Mention Harper’s. 


CO.,84 Tremont St. 





1,700,000 ACRES IN IOWA! 
180,000 Acres in Nebraska!! 


THE 


R.R. Land Companies 


Of Iowa and Nebraska 


OFFER THE ABOVE LANDS TO SETTLERS, at 
$3 to $10 per acre, on time at six per cent., or for 
cash. These Companies have determined to have their 
lands settled at the earliest possible day, in order to in- 
crease the business of their Railroads, which are now 
all completed, and therefore offer the BEST LANDS, in 
the BEST STATES, at the LOWEST PRICES, Wesell 
Land Exploring Tickets 
at our Offices in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and at No.1 La 


Salle St., Chicago. Railroad fares west of those places 
REFUNDED to holders of exploring tickets who pur- 


chase 80 acres or more. Large Reduction of R. R. fare 
to colonies, or, parties of 25, or more. Colored Maps, 
showing all the lands in both States, sent for 20 cents. 


Pamphlets and County maps sent FREE, to all parts 
of the world. Apply to 


W.W. WALKER, 
—s. Vice Pres't, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
RAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPER, TRACING 
CLOT H, &e. Send 2 8c. stamps for our catalogue. 
\. J. BICKNELL & CO., 97 Warren St., New York. 





Q9OK For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag’ 
9290 Adarees U.S. PIANO CO., 645 Bdway, NY. 








OOLEYS 


D YEAST 


POWDER 


Has long been regarded as the best and cheapest Bak- 
ing Powder in use. Perfectly pure and healthy. It 
makes, at short notice, delicious Biscuits, Rolla, &c. 
There n be no waste of food prepared with it, as 
it is always of the best quality. We would say to those 
who have never used it, that a vety few trials will en- 
able them to use it, not only with entire satisfaction, 
but with economy. 

Put up FULL, Net weight, as represented. 

Grocers and Dealers sell it. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Proprietors, 
69 NEW STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Mann’s Improved Double Trolling Spoon 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Suction and Leading 
| zZles, &c., &ec. 








Unequaled for catching Pike, Pickerel, Bass, Trout, &c. 
Price, by mail, $100. Joun H. Mann, Syracuse, N.Y. 








FISHERMEN! | 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
82” Send for Price-List.} 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Price $12. W. 8. BLUNT, 
THE PEOPLE'S PUMP, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


and Sole Agent for 
AMERICAN PUMP CO. 


DEPOT, 
179 Water St., New York. 
Address BOX 1585, P.O. 


The best, cheapest, most pow- 

erful, and easiest working 
FORCE PUMP 

in the market. For Kitchen 
Wells, Cisterns, Tanks, an 
Garden Carriages. Having 
two discharge nozzles, will supply tanks from the 
kitchen, or ‘ahow of hose being kept ready for instant 
use, 

Working sample on exhibition. Call and examine. 

Also, ANTI-FREEZING & DEEP-WELL PUMP, 
adjustable to wells from 10 to 100 feet deep, also for 
Seven wells. Liberal terms to the trade. Circ 
sent. Price $15. 

Also, Dealer in eve 





variety of Lead and Iron Pipe, 
ose Couplings, Discharge Noz- 





GREAT BARGAINS. 
Waltham Watches, 


All styles, sizes, and descriptions of these fine time- 
pieces, in gold and silver cases, made specially to our 
own order, and sold at lowest prices. 


BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 


ALL WHO KEEP BIRDS 
USE THE EXCELSIOR PATENT WATERPROOF 


CAGE MAT. 


A great convenience in keeping the cage clean, and will 
keep away vermin. Sold by all Druggists and House- 





Furnishefs. Company's Office, 2693¢ Pearl St., N. Y. 


SHIRTS. 





J, W. Johnston, 


tTRAND STREET, New York, 
Also, Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six su 
rior Dress 9) made to measure, of Wamsutta Xx 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
3" Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
2” Six good “ e Harris “ “-. 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
t#~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


TO AMERICANS TRAVELING IN EUROPE. 
Circular Letters of Credit, available in Sterling or 
Francs, issued by 


BOWLES BROTHERS & CO, 
19 William Street, N. Y., 
27 State Street, Boston. 


DARLING SELF-SUPPLYING PENHOLDER. 
Sl 


Not a fountain Pen, but a simple Hold- 
er filled by Atmospheric pressure. Writes 2000 











words ata dip. Used with any pen. Sent 
repaid for 50 cts.; Nickel plated, $1 00. Clubs of 
$00. Address’ W. A. COOK, 6 State St., N. Y. 


One of the Best of its kind.—Scientific American, N. ¥Y. 
The Latest Novelty for Ladies’ Toilettes. 


J. MARIE FARINA 
vienna, COLOGNE, PARIS. 
HANDKERCHIEF 
EXTRACTS, 

PUT UP IN NEW STYLE WICKER BOTTLES, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Pratt’s Astral Oil. 

- First Premium and Diploma at 
American Institute Fair, 1869 
- 1870, for 















ZB AFEST and BEST 
Z ©“ ILLUMINATING OIL 
TRADEMARK ern = Oil House of 
aiteeeeee es CHAS, PRATT, N.Y. 


Established 1770. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 535 Broadway, N. Y., 


Opticians, Mathematical and Philosophical In- 
strument Makers and Importers, 





Spectacles, Microscapes, Opera Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments, Transits, Levels, Compasses, Ta eas- 
ures, Thermometers, Barometers, Magic terns, 
Stereopticons, &c., &c. 

Manuals as follows sent for 10 cents each: 

Part ist. Mathematical Instruments......... 155 pages. 
“ 2d. Optical Instruments............... 100 7’ 
** Bd. Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons.. 88  “ 

“* 4th. Philosophical Apparatus,.......... as ** 


If your hair is falling out, or 


_ growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 
ing. Sold every where. 
and all who contemplate 


itl 
B VIL D E R S building, supplied with de- 


circular of “Village Builder.” Address A. J. 
ELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 











WARD’s 
Argosy Cloth Face 
COLLARS, 


PAPER LINED. 


These beautiful Collars are sold 


at same 


price as Paper Goods, are much fine 
will wear three times as long. a 


POR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


—_—_—_—-21— 





RUSSIAN PRINCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar 


This is the most stylish and newest Collar 
out—should be worn with the Bow under the 
Collar, as drawing. 








MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar, 


THE YOUNG FRANCE. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 








THE PICCADILLY. 
Argosy Cloth Face Collar. 


Ask for WARD’S ARGOSY CLOTH FACF 
COLLARS, they are made in all the newest 


styles. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


S. W. H. WARD, 
NEW YORK. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOPTICONS of every description. Larg ° 
and best assortment in the U.S. Send for a cataiors 
W. MITCHELL McALLISTER, , 
728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


E. BRAUNSDORF & CO., ™ 
Zz of the Atna Shuttle 5. y 
removed their Warerooms to + Bow 
ery. Our new Family Mac! ine is 
ready, and all orders for them © 
promptly supplied, as W' 
and No. 2 Mig Machines. 
ble Agents required whe 
lished. and liberal terms £1V¢ 

FRECKLES, Tan and Pimples are disagree abl 
disgusting. Hagan’s Magnolia Balm sub ines 1 
blemishes and gives the complexion a trar — “ 
marble purity. Lyon's Celebrated Kathairon © 
hair dressing and preserver in the world i 
dandraff and prevents the hair from falling out 
ing gray. F 
ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day) Lb 
ele srt HOME sit TT! E 
MACHINE. . Has the wer 
“ lock stitch” (alike on both 
licensed. The best and che . 
ing Machine in the market 8 Otte 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Y**.' y 
bargb, Pa. ; Chicago, Ill.; 0! 


pevaToRY OF MUSIC: 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF \\* 
LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL iN Te Oona f0t 
jt —_ opens, Mowe irector, Ri nt . 


a 4 
BOOK AGENTS WANTS” 
> BITL, Care Hi 
For particulars, address AVERY a; 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New Yo" 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR SEIZING T ‘E 





REINS OF POWER. —[See Page 754.) 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
SEIZING THE REINS OF POWER. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR Was the most suc- 
cessful politician of his time. The pope, on the 
condition of sharing in the spoil, gave him his 
blessing, and presented him with a new kingdom. 
All the priests helped W1LLraM. He became 
the chosen son of the Church, His plans were 
all successful. He grew enormously rich. His 
meanest followers glittered in diamonds, and his 
palaces, parks, banquets, and stables were fa- 
mous over the world. The foreign priests were 
pampered into luxury, and such showers of en- 
dowments, annuities, asylums, and church sites 
fell upon them as nearly satisfied the avarice of 
Rome. But his new subjects had less reason for 
satisfaction. ‘They were to pay for the palaces 
and diamonds, the pope’s blessing and the fat 
priests. Wut11aM prepared his I oomsday-book, 
in which were described all the rich estates of his 
kingdom, and soon, with assessments, levies, 
taxes, and spoliation, reduced the people to de- 
spair. He grew enormously corpulent. His 
prominent nose, the emblem of command, and 
his protuberant belly, his diamonds, and his stud 
were célebrated every where, and no rival poten- 
tate could equal the renown of WILLIAM. 

But in the midst of his triumph he was most 
miserable. Care sat on his brow. He was nev- 
er at rest. The poor Conqueror was without a 
friend. His followers, whom he had enriched, 
turned againsthim. ‘The priests, when he would 
give no more, scowled upon him, The pope, at 
the least sign of disobedience, threatened him 
with excommunication. Poor W1tutaM at last 
repented of all his conquests; found that, with 
all his acuteness, he had been made the tool of 
the Italian priests, the dupe of his own greedy 
followers, and would have been glad to have pur- 
chased with all his wealth the gratitude of his 
subjects and a moment's repose. 

It was too late. Why did he not repent before ? 


THE ZOOPHYTE’S REVENGE. 
By tue Aurion or “ Lapy Avp.ey’s Seoret,” ETc. 
CHAPTER I. 


His name was Reginald Ravenscroft—rather 
a pretty name, as he used to say himself in a 
plaintive manner, if any one would have been so 
good as to call him by it—but he had been sur- 
named the Zoophyte by his brother officers in the 
Queen’s Trampeters, of which favorite corps he 
had been captain—the Zoophyte, ordinarily ab- 
breviated for convenience into the Zoo. 

This sobriquet had been bestowed upon Cap- 
tain Ravenscroft on account of a certain easiness 
—not to say laziness—of disposition which form- 
ed the most salient feature in his character. In 
all their experience of him—and he had been a 
member of that crack regiment for some ten 
years—the Queen's Trumpeters had never seen 
Reginald Ravenscroft in any other than that 
placid and lamb-like condition which was his 
natural temperament. He had had his trials in 
these years, of course—petty annoyances and 
small yexations, insolent letters from tradesmen 
and attorneys, aggravating blunders on the part 
of his body-servant, refusals to cash up from his 
relatives—vexations which would have thrown 
other men into raging passions, and sent them 
stamping about their quarters in a state of tem- 

‘porary lunacy; but they had no more discompos- 

ing effect upon Captain Ravenscroft than if he 
had indeed been one of those strange dabs of 
gelatinous matter which one sees sticking to the 
rocks at low tide. He swore, it is true; indeed 
his répertoire of bad language was considerably 
in advance of that of his fellows, being richly 
garnished with the choicest flowers from Bil- 
lingsgate and Seven-dials, and strengthened by 
some very original blasphemies of his own com- 
position; but the Queen’s Trumpeters declared 
it was the funniést thing in the world to hear 
him give utterance to a lengthened string of 
blackguardisms which would have astonished 
any rough in St. Giles, in the smoothest, mild- 
est tones, and with a most perfect placidity of 
face and manner People were very fond of 
him, although, . must be freely admitted, he 
had never be’ 1 known to be of very much use 
to any of his fellow-creatures. The idea of do- 
ing any one a service never entered his sluggish 
brain; but, on the other hand, he never gave of- 
fense to any human being. So people liked him 
for being good-tempered and agreeable, and free- 
ly forgave him his uselessness. 

He was very handsome. ‘This fact may have 
had some influence upon the minds of his ac- 
quaintance, for his good looks were of an emi- 
nently pleasing and conciliating type. He had 
a nose that was almost straight enough for per- 
fect Greek, a pale complexion—which his female 
acquaintance called interesting, but which he 
himself described as bilious—dreamy gray eyes 
with long, black lashes, and the most expressive 
eyebrows; a low, broad forehead crowned with 
crisply waving dark hair. There was a want of 
strength and firmness about the mouth and chin; 
but a mustache concealed the weakness of one 
feature, and a beard gave form and character to 
the other; so, upon the whole, the Zoophyte was 
about as handsome a man as you would be like- 
ly to see in any given day’s journey. 

He was by no means a fop; but he was quite 
aware that he was good-looking, and would state 
the fact in a business-like manner, in any discus- 
sion of his affairs and prospects. He dressed 
well, of course; to belong to the Queen’s Tram- 
peters and not to dress well would have been an 
pony 2 sibility. ‘Ihe newest combinations of col- 
me foo ne hap last design in socks, the most 
enough pam tig met — scarcely fresh 
Meng a pc oe while the amount 
anunslie rsa on ng these gentlemen became 

) > his tailor and his boot- 
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maker would have been a fair income for a mod- 
erate-sized family. The Trumpeters were ex- 
travagant, and prided themselves on their extray- 
agance, 

From his earliest youth upward debt and dif- 
ficulty had been, as it were, the normal condition 
of the Zoophyte: difficulty for other people, that 
is to say; for his debts had never been a cause 
of disturbance to himself. It was his habit to 
allow matters to go on till they became utterly 
desperate, when he would coolly hand over to his 
wealthy sister, Lady Talmash Brading, a tangled 
mass of correspondence from tradesmen and at- 
torneys, not one letter of which had ever been 
replied to, and leave her and her solicitors to set- 
tle the business exactly as they pleased. 

She was a very kind sister, and had paid Reg- 
inald Ravenscroft’s debts so often, that it had be- 
come in a manner an established thing that she 
should pay them. He scarcely thanked her. 
‘* What the deuce has she to do with her mon- 
ey?” he would say, when any one lauded her 
generosity; ‘‘she is so preposterously rich that 
I consider I do her an actual favor in relieving 
her of a little of her superfluous cash. It’s like 
a periodical blood-letting. She would be subject 
to a kind of financial apoplexy if it were not for 
me—would expire of a golden plethora.” 

There are limits, however, to human patience, 
and Lady Talmash Brading was beginning to 
grow very tired of her brother Reginald’s period- 
ical insolvencies—the tailors’ and boot-makers’ 
and shirt- makers’ and perfumers’ bills; the 
heavy accounts from elegant purveyors in St. 
James’s Street, who pleasantly combined the dai- 
ly necessities of stationery with the glittering 
temptations of the jeweler, so that the idle swell, 
being smitten by the effect of some curious mon- 
ogram on his note-paper, might have it repeated 
in emeralds and diamonds, or ruby and onyx, as 
the case may be, on his scarf-pin and shirt-studs, 
a locket or a pair of sleeve-links ; the fearful list 
of goods supplied by crack saddlers and spur- 
makers—the endless catalogue of articles which 
had been necessary to the existence of Captain 
Ravenscroft during two or three years of that 
gentleman's harmless career. Lady Talmash 
Brading was beginning to grow weary of these 
things. 

‘*Tt is always the same, Reginald,” she said ; 
‘* or if there is any change, it is for the worse. I 
can't comprehend it. You can’t possibly be al- 
ways wanting the same things—watch-chains and 
rings and studs and pins. Those things don’t 
wear out.” 














‘*No, my dear Leonora; but a fellow loses 
them and gives them away, and soon. Ifa fel- 
low one likes sees a thing of that kind on one’s 
dressing-table and takes a fancy to it, how can 
one do less than offer it to him? Studs and 
breast-pins are the small change of life, like four- 
penny-bits. And then they go out of fashion — 
they get known; you couldn’t expect a man to 
wear a thing he had had over a month. They 
say Heliogabalus would as soon have thought of 
wearing his shoes twice as a ring—and you 
wouldn’t have an officer in the Queen’s Own 
Trumpeters less particular than a dirty Roman 
emperor,” 

Lady Talmash Brading only shrugged her shoul- 
ders impatiently in reply to this remonstrance. 
She was walking up and down her splendid draw- 
ing-room in Grosvenor Square, while the Zoo- 
phyte lounged at his ease in one satin-covered 
arm-chair, with his legs stretched before him on 
another, and a Morning Post spread out upon his 
knees. He had a glass stuck in one eye, through 
which he lazily surveyed the impetuous move- 
ments of his sister. 

‘*T have no common patience,” she exclaimed 
at last. ‘*If you, took the least trouble to regu- 
late your affairs, one wouldn’t mind it so much; 
but you don’t— you allow matters to go on till 
they can go no further, and then just fling a mass 
of bills over to me, and expect me to pay them, 
I don't.believe you even know what you owe.” 

‘*T confess, my dear sister, that I have not even 
an approximate idea of the amount. But why 
distress yourself upon the subject? the affair is 
such a mere bagatelle to you. Why not hand 
the documents over to your steward, and dismiss 
the business from your mind altogether ?” 

‘“*That is not my way of doing things, Regi- 
nald,” answered his sister, severely. 

** Unhappily not, my dear creature. You are 
so awfully business-like.” 

‘* If you were a little more business-like, a lit- 
tle more reasonable, Reginald, I should have some 
hope of you. If you would only remember that 
my patience may be exhausted, and learn to econ- 
omize—” 

“* Economize in the Queen’s Trumpeters! Not 
to be done, my dear soul. I believe there was a 
man once in the corps who tried to live within 
his income, and they did something dreadful to 
him—filled his bed with some empty soda-water 
bottles with the wires on, or tarred and feathered 
him, or tried him by court-martial, or told him 
he’d better sell out, or something ferocious in that 
way. No, Leonora, as long as I remain a Trump- 
eter, I shall do my duty.” 

‘* Then I should think the sooner you cease to 
be a ‘Trumpeter the better. If you mean always 
to go as you have been going on for the last ten 
years, the sooner you sell out the better.” 

**Do you really think so?” murmured the Zo- 
ophyte, staring at her reflectively through his 
glass. ‘* Well, the question is open to consid- 
eration, certainly. I should realize a couple of 
thousand or so by the sale of my commission ; 
and I never‘had two thousand pounds of ready 
money in my life. ‘Two thousand in actual bank- 
notes and gold! there must be a good deal of 
spending in that.” 

‘* What!” exclaimed Lady Talmash Brading. 
**You don’t mean that you would really be so 
mad as to leave the army ?” 

““Why not? Weren't you recommending it 
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refuse shelter to such a harmless fellow as me. I 
could stroll about the place all day when you were 
down at Brading, keeping an eye upon the gar- 
deners, and seeing they didn’t waste their time— 
I should be invaluable in that way. Or I might 
marry Miss Corks.” 

‘*Marry Miss Corks!” cried Lady Talmash 
Brading, with supreme disdain. 

** What! you wouldn't like a brewer's daugh- 
ter to call you sister-in-law? But, upon my 
word, I might do a worse thing for myself: she's 
a very nice girl—a pretty girl, too—and will have 
a hundred thousand for her fortune ; and I think 
she'd have me. I really don’t see why you should 
set your face against Miss Corks.” 

‘* If you want to disgrace me in the sight of 
all Brading by a match of that kind, pray do so; 
but from the hour in which you do so, you may 
consider that you and I are strangers—I would 
never speak to you again.” 

** Hard lines, rather, Leonora, when such a mar- 
riage would make my fortune. But under those 
circumstances you can’t, of course, object to pay 
my debts occasionally.” 

**T do object to pay them ever again. I will 
allow you two hundred a year; and if you can’t 
contrive to live upon that and your pay, you must 
look elsewhere for assistance. It will be no use 
appealing to me.” 

** My dear Leonora, this is positively inhuman 
—that allusion to my pay is the very essence of 
mockery. As if my pay had ever counted for 
any thing! Oh, I see that I must marry Miss 
Corks.” 

**Do,” said Lady Talmash Brading, ‘‘ at your 
peril !” 





CHAPTER II. 


SHE was a proud woman, Lady Talmash Bra- 
ding. She had begun life as an acknowledged 
beauty, and the only daughter of a Somersetshire 
gentleman of small landed estate; so small in- 
deed, having dwindled down from the fair pro- 
portions of the past, that Leonora Ravenscroft 
felt it incumbent upon her to make a good mar- 
riage. She had married young, and she had been. 
twice married — first to Mr. Prothero, the great 
ship-builder, a man of untold wealth, and then to 
Viscount Talmash Brading, of Brading Park, 
Yorkshire, and Talmash Towers, Leicestershire 
—and she had been twice a-widow. She had 
more estates than she could count on the fingers 
of one of her pretty plump hands; she had ¢oal 
mines in the North, and a tin mine in the West ; 
she had the superbly appointed iouse in Grosve- 
nor Square, furnished by the lamented Prothero ; 
the dainty little villa at Cowes, designed and built 
by the never-too-much-to-be-regretted viscount ; 
and to inherit all these things she had only one 
daughter, a fair-haired girl of twelve, born to her 
a few days before that fatal accident in the hunt- 
ing field, which caused the viscount’s death. 
Happily for the Zoophyte, this fair-haired young 
heiress, Julia Talmash Brading, was very fond of 
her uncle Regy. Not that he had ever done any 
thing to deserve her affection. He existed—that 
was the highest form of exertion of which this 
member of the coralline tribe was capable. 

After that interview in Grosvenor Square, which 
might have been a stormy one had it been possi- 
ble for one person to sustain the whole burden of 
a tempest, any more than it is possible for one 
person to perform a duet, Lady Talmash Brading 
vowed a terrible vow that she would never again 
pay her brother’s debts, There were limits to a 
sister’s generosity, she said, and he had gone be- 
yond them. It would be a wrong done to her 
precious Julia, if she were to go on being imposed 
upon in this manner, Granted that she was rich, 
the wealth of all the Lydian kings, from Candau- 
les downward, would scarcely have been enough 
to stand against such extravagance as Reginald 
Ravenscroft’s. He was now clear of debt. He 
was set on his pins once more, to use the homely 
language of my lady’s solicitor, and this last set- 
ting him on his pins had been a more expensive 
business than usual, She would allow him two 
hundred a year—fifty pounds a quarter, paid with 
unerring regularity—and she would do no more. 

She kept her word. The Queen’s Own Trump- 
eters were ordered off to Ireland about this time, 
much to the Zoophyte’s aggravation. If that in- 
vertebrate creature could feel strongly upon any 
point, that point was his attachment to the me- 
tropolis. To the profoundest deeps of his nature 
he was a Cockney. Pall Mall and ‘St. James's 
Street, with a rare excursus as far as Rotten Row, 
formed his world ; and to be removed to barba- 
rous and unknown regions beyond the reach of 
this world was the greatest hardship the Zoophyte 
had ever been called upon to endure, But even 
this trial could not arouse him to loud lamenta- 
tions or violent demonstration of any kind. He 
was heard to utter faint moaning noises like the 
bleating of a distressed lamb, he swore a little 
harder than usual in his meek voice, and indeed 
invented one or two choice forms of execration 
under this unwonted pressure. He neglected his 
diet, was seen to take his potage @ [’ Italien with- 
out grated Parmesan, and didn’t grumble at the 
non -appearance of those preliminary natives 
which he was wont to sacrifice to the gods, as it 
were, before beginning his dinner. Greater things 
might have befallen him unheeded in the anguish 
of this Hibernian exile. 

They departed, however, the Queen’s Own 
Trumpeters, in all their supernal splendor, and 
the Zoophyte had the comfort of knowing that he 
left the great city without leaving a creditor be- 
hind him. 

“*Tt’s almost melancholy,” he said ; “‘ if I were 
to die suddenly, who'd be sorry for me?” 

‘The Trumpeters were in Ireland for the great- 
er part of a year, and were then transferred to a 
small garrison town in Lancashire—rather a 
dreary place, where it might be supposed almost 
impossible for any man to get into debt. The 
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tually, and accepted it meekly : 
been known to refuse money : but he acce ted ; 
under mental protest. He found the ted 
remittance rather handy for the tend sappy | 
small losses at billiards and whist; —y of his 
occasion, his wandering fancies being ca sa 
a breast-pin e3 for sale j Caught by 
pin exposed for sale in the chief jew ler 
of the small garrison town, he boug! 2 a 
, ght and paid 

for the bauble on the spot. It was on = 
only transaction in his life in which he had vo 
employed ready money, and he intued tn 
a that it afforded him tir 
“I felt that it was low,” he said. « 
low. I felt myself sunk considerably in the socig 
scale, to enter into a detail of that kind with - 
tradesman fellow, instead of paying him thro ‘ch 
my lawyer, in a gentlemanly manner.” - 

While the Zoophyte endured his exile jn Ire. 
land and Lancashire, Lady Talmash Bradin 
was for the greater part of the time travelin 4 
Switzerland and Italy with her ‘ precious Julia.” 
For nearly two years, therefore, she had heard 
very little of her brother, who had a marked ove 
sion to letter-writing. . 

** My sister’s in Italy, you see,” he would re. 
mark, plaintively, ‘and people who are awa, 
from England are so confoundedly selfish, ther 
expect one’to tell them such a lot in one’s letters 
—so I find the only plan is not to write at ql].” 

The brother and sister had not met since that 
morning in Grovesnor Square, when Leonora had 
vowed a vow that she would never pay Reginald’s 
debts again, when Lady Talmash Brading and 
her daughter returned from the Continent, and 
came straight down to Brading Park. 

It was midsummer, and the park and gardens 
were in all their June splendor: the hot-houses 
full of ripe purple grapes and rosy velvet-skinned 
peaches, ruddy nectarines and golden apricots ; 
the kitchen-gardens running over with mellow. 
flavored peas, wonderful cucumbers, and late 
asparagus, to say nothing of two or three acres 
of strawberry beds, where the fresh green leaves 
lay lightly on beds of tan or straw, and where a 
weed would have been more difficult to find than 
the rarest orchid in the Botanical Dictionary, 
The Zoophyte was fond of Brading Park ; he was 
especially fond of the kitchen-gardens. He liked 
to stroll with Julia through the hot-houses in the 
drowsy noontide, stopping now and then to finger 
the ponderous bunches of grapes with a thought- 
ful touch, anon to gaze dreamily on a row of 
pines, or to pluck a peach that seemed ready 
to drop into his mouth. He liked Brading Park 
—the house was a nice sleepy old place, with ca- 
pacious sofas and easy-chairs in every available 
corner; sunny nooks in deep southwest windows 
where a man might doze over his morning paper ; 
and in all the galleries and reception-rooms thick 
Axminster carpets that muffled the sound of 
passing footsteps. ‘The Zoophyte liked Brading 
—he had his own particular suit of rooms there, 
and free quarters. Of course his military en- 
gagements had prevented his wearing out his 
welcome. 

Brading seemed very rural and home-like and 
pleasant to Lady Talmash Brading and her 
daughter after those perpetual Italian hotels, with 
their gaudy gilded chambers, and eternal clocks 
and candelabra. Julia skipped about the gardens 
in an ecstasy. 

‘IT think there have never been such flowers 
or such fruit as there are this year, mamma,” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ There’s only one thing I want to 
make me quite happy.” 

‘* And what is that, my dearest love ?” 

“Uncle Regy. He would soenjoy the peaches 
—you know how fond he is of peaches ; and it is 
so nice to see him eat them—peeling them so 
slowly and deliberately with those lazy white 
hands of his.” . . 

**T don’t think there is much chance of your 
seeing your uncle,” replied Lady Talmash Bra- 
ding; ‘*I had occasion to be very much displeased 
with him when last we met—we had some words, 
in fact.” 

** Had words, mamma? Do you mean to say 
that Uncle Regy could possibly quarrel with any 
one ?” P ; 
“ Well, rio, I don’t know that Reginald said 
very much himself, but I said a great deal - 
him. I was in a passion, Julia, and spoke my 
mind very freely.” - 

" What had he been doing, mamma ? P 
‘¢Oh, the usual thing—getting over head - 
ears in debt, and then coolly flinging his embar- 
rassments upon me.” 

The fair sa heiress scarcely seemed os 
ed at this. She only shook her head in a depre- 
cating way. a 

‘6 We gree rich, mamma dear,” she said, we 
can afford to pay poor Uncle Regy’s debts aie 
and then. Military men always get into Cr 
Grandpapa ought not to have put him into = si < 
expensive regiment as the Queen's Trumpeters. ' 

* That’s all very well, Julia, but it has been go 
ing on a great deal too long ; and when last I ~o 
your uncle, I told him that I should never " 
his debts again; upon which he had the - F 
tinence to threaten me that he would marry “hs 
owas mamma! the daughter of the fat brew- 
er in Brading?” 

eo a i" butler to my 
Mr. Corks’s father was butie haga 
grandfather, and the son began SE coor 
smallest way in the world. They say i ar per- 
mously rich now, but a most ignorant, ¥ eon, 
son. He’s very popular in pane. are peo- 
among a certain set, and I believe there ¢ 

who visit him.” ’ 
a Miss Corks rides to hounds, oar 
seen her when we've been to see — aoa 
—rather a nice-looking girl, with wavy mmon for 
and a rosy face. It’s om f she’s too co 

Regy to marry her. : 
oe oo > bathe Bo should think so. The 
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apt oy ot a very large tribe, mamma ; 
—— por child, isn’t she ?” . 
’ Lady Talmash answered, cold- 


yfiss Corks is an 
~ «J believe - 
“but that doe: 
7“? ie to be heard of.” 
s cloudless but sultry; not a 
th stirred the roses on the lawn, or — 
sue bosom of the lake. Lady Talmash an 
daughter sat in the garden after luncheon, in 
ee a <pot under a mighty sycamore. They 
+. hem and books, but neither of 
It was the laziest possible 
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6 est the sort of weather that Uncle Legy likes, 
’ said Julia, ‘**when he can lie on the 
and bask. How he would enjoy Brading 
. delicious midsummer! I am so sorry to 
ak asty dull town in Lancashire. 
She had not any prolonged cause for SOITOW ; 
for looking up at this very moment, she perceived 
die object of her thoughts walking slowly across 
the Jawn toward her, with the air of having left 
‘he house half an hour or so before for an after- 
It was the Zoophyte’s celebrated 
d imperturbable to the last de- 





’ 
mamma, 


vrass 


the h 
poon stroll. 
manner, placid an 


af Ms lady was fairly taken aback by this appari- 


“Why, Reginald,” she exclaimed, “what in 
Heaven's name brought you here ?” eee 

“The ten-o'clock express—leaves King’s € ross 

+ tena capital train, How d’ye do, Leonora? 
"how d've do, July? What a handsome girl 
vow're growing! You take after your unfortu- 
mate uncle, you see, and not the Talmash Bra- 
( Your father might give you rank, my love, 
but he couldn’t give you beauty. How sweet the 
old place looks—such a warm sleepiness about it !” 

The Zoophyte dropped himself into one of the 
arden arm-chairs, and stretched out his legs with 
scomplacentair, ‘There was dust upon his boots. 
He had actually walked half a mile or so. 

*T find myself getting fat,” he said, in expla- 
nation of this unusual circumstance; ‘‘ so, when- 
ever | have an opportunity, I go in for violent ex- 
ercise, I've walked from the station. I've got 
some luggage and that kind of thing there—per- 
haps you'll be good enough to send a trap for it. 
How are the-grapes this year, July ?” 

Julia,” said her mother, rather stiffly, ‘‘ go 
and tell one of the grooms to fetch your uncle’s 
portmanteau.” 

* “But, my dear Leonora, it isn’t a portmanteau, 
it’s luggage—large military cases and that kind 
You'd better send the biggest vehicle 
you've got. There's a good lot of it.” 

" My lady opened her fine eyes to their widest 
extent, 

“You mean to honor me with an unusually 

ug Visit, it seems,” she said. ‘*I thought the 
lrampeters were in Lancashire.” 

‘The Trumpeters are in Lancashire.” 

‘And you have got leave of absence, I sup- 

‘No, my dear Leonora; I have placed myself 

i position to be independent of leaves of ab- 

nce. It's a deuced unpleasant thing asking for 





of thing. 


‘What do you mean ?” 

‘Simply that I have sold out. I disposed of 
my commission last week. The Trumpeters are 
stilla very fine corps, but the flower of their flock 

ist " them,” added the Zoophyte, twirling his 
Thustache, 

“Sold out!” cried Lady Talmash Brading, 
**sold out!” 
“Yes, my dear Leonora. It was your own 
‘If you find the regiment too ex- 
2,’ you said with that stern common-sense 
which has always distinguished you, ‘ you ought 

sell out.’ I did find the regiment too expen- 
sive, and I have sold out. It was the only re- 
source left me for paying my debts, in fact, since 
you had sworn never to pay them again.” 

“Your debts!’ Do you mean to say that you 
were in debt again ?” 

“My dear Leonora, do you suppose that there 
such thing as growth in a tailor’s bill? Do 
imagine that one’s tobacconist’s account is 

‘subject to the common laws of progression ? 
‘a two years’ accumulation of debt to wipe 

my creditors were becoming clamorous, judg- 

4 by the number of lawyers’ letters which I re- 

ed but did not read—and my only way of 
making @ clean slate was to sell my commission.” 

‘It is shameful,” exclaimed my lady, in a pas- 

', “its positively infamous! In spite of the 
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hundred a year I have allowed you!” 
Lhat two hundred a year was only an incen- 


© to extravagance. It afforded me occasional 
pies of ready money. Now I can do without 
* money, In short, the two hundred a year 
uized me,” 
Lady lalmash gave an impatient sigh. She 
*¢ trom her seat and began to pace up and 
u the shady patch of grass under the sy camore, 
te ~ her habit to do when unpleasantly ex- 
ited, ulia Brading twisted the cord and tassels 
a” Tittle silk apron, and looked at her uncle 
are tay expression of countenance, longing 
him an offer of her pocket-money, or to 
: aye for his consolation. The Zoophyte 
icin only person unmoved—he stretched his 
he their fullest extent upon a neighbor- 
ad 1, and dived into the pocket of his light 
vat for @ splendid seal-skin cigar-case, al- 
Every 











“ Sig enough for a small portmanteau. 
he “pertaining to the Zoophyte was upon a 
“Senaans splendid in color and texture. 
eae mind smoke out of doors, I know, 
tt an ou’ S#id, blandly, and began to puff away 
“ enormous rate, x 
nee Wet did not even condescend to notice the 


‘“ W " . ; 
ee ~ to become of you?” she exclaimed 
, ‘lat is the question—what is to become 





My ; 
in a dearest Leonora, I think that is a ques- 


* may fairly be relegated to the remote 


sn't make the least difference, . 








future. Iam naturally a cautious man, and am 
not in a hurry to make any desperate plunge in 
life. In the mean time I can live with you— 
there is no objection to that, I suppose ?” 

**Of course not, Uncle Regy,” cried Julia; 
**you can live with us.—He can live with us for- 
ever and ever, can’t he, mamma? You know how 
I was wishing for him only yesterday.” 

** My darling Julia, you are a child, and don’t 
know what you are talking about. ‘So far as this 
place goes there are your uncle’s rooms, and he 
will always be welcome to occupy them as long 
as he pleases. But at his age a man must do 
something and be something. It’s preposterous 
to suppose that he can go on dawdling the rest 
of his life away here.” 

The Zoophyte yawned, and murmured that in 
his opinion no man ought to be expected to work 
after he was nine-and-twenty. Mr. Ravenscroft’s 
nine-and-twentieth birthday had just gone by. 

The end of it all was, that he stopped at Bra- 
ding Park, and strolled in the hot-houses and ate 
ripe peaches, and played billiards with his niece. 
A wagon-load of chests and portmanteaus came 
from the railway station, and from these recepta- 
cles the Zoophyte produced the greatest marvels 
in the way of dressing-gowns and morning-coats 
and waistcoats and cravats that had ever been 
seen at Brading, to say nothing of a whole ar- 
senal of meerschaum pipes, and a dainty little 
library of light French literature, with which and 
with numerous splendid dispatch-boxes, dress- 
ing-cases, and tobacco-chests he beautified and 
adorned his rooms — making them so comfort- 
able, in fact, that it was hard to imagine he would 
ever be able to tear himself away from them. 





CHAPTER III. 


Captain Ravenscrort—the rule, once a cap- 
tain always a captain, was allowed to hold good 
in his case—Captain Ravenscroft had been a year 
at Brading Park, and he had as yet made no at- 
tempt at a new beginning in life. Sometimes, 
when the viscountess questioned him upon the 
subject, he told her that he was thinking it over, 
or that he was looking about him; but nothing 
came either of his thinking or his looking. There 
he was, placid and even-tempered to an extreme 
degree, the idol of the servants, the delight of 
Lady Talmash Brading’s visitors, but neverthe- 
less an encumbrance and responsibility to the 
lady herself. 

Again and again she returned to the charge. 
Could he not do something—at the bar, for in- 
stance? But the Zoophyte told her, with one of 
his lazily expressive shrugs, that by the time he 
had got through the preliminary business of the 
bar, he would be quite an old man. There was 
commerce, then, suggested the viscountess—the 
scions of many noble families had entered the 
commercial arena lately ; could he not do some- 
thing in sugar-broking, or ship-building, or some- 
thing of that kind? 

The Zoophyte pondered, and thought that he 
might perhaps travel in coals —there was not 
much commercial genius required for traveling 
in coals, ‘The viscountess gave a little shriek of 
horror. 

‘Traveling in coals! Upon my word, Regi- 
nald, you are incorrigible.” 

**Then, if you are tired of me, let me marry 
Miss Corks,” said the Zoophyte; ‘‘she’s a very 
nice girl, and I really think she’d have me.” 

‘**Marry Miss Corks, by all means,” cried the 
viscountess, indignantly ; ‘‘but please consider 
yourself a stranger to me from the hour of your 
marriage.” 

‘* Oh, as far as that goes,” replied the Zoophyte, 
coolly, ‘*I don’t suppose Miss Corks would have 
me unless you did the civil; a girl with a hun- 
dred thousand pounds won't enter a family to be 
despised—it isn’t likely.” 

** And it isn’t likely that I shall receive a brew- 
er’s daughter, whose grandfather was a servant 
in this house?” returned Lady Talmash Brading. 

‘T suppose not ; but it’s rather hard upon me,” 
said the Zoo, with a faint moan; ‘she really is 
a very nice girl.” 

Mary Corks certainly was a nice girl, and a 
pretty girl into the bargain—a girl with frank, 
innocent blue eyes, a pert little nose slightly re- 
troussé, a perfect rose-bud of a mouth, and all 
manner of artless winning ways that had gone 
straight home to the Zoophyte’s heart. He had 
a heart, listless and inane as he seemed, and 
Mary Corks reigned therein. She had been very 
well educated, and, although her father and moth- 
er did make sad havoc of the Queen’s English, 
was quite a lady: a good dutiful daughter too, 
fond and respectful in her demeanor toward the 
simple elderly people, and never ashamed of their 


| shortcomings. 


Yes, she was a dear little English maiden, and 
the Zoophyte was very fond of her. He had met 
her at subscription balls in Brading, and had 
danced with her a conspicuous number of times ; 
he had ridden his quiet hack to cover, and seen 
her in her dark blue riding-habit, and coquettish 
hat with a scarlet feather. He had scraped ac- 
quaintance with old Corks one market - day — 
Corks had a profound reverence for the Talmash 
Brading family—and had been invited to dine at 
the big brand-new red-brick villa just outside 
Brading; a pile of building of the Gothic order, 
with library and billiard - room, smoking - room, 
and conservatories jutting out from the main edi- 
fice, and a quadrangular mass of stabling that 
was like a baronial castle. 

Mr. Corks himself inhabited one small cozy 
little chamber looking on the poultry-yard —a 
room that had been intended for the housekeeper, 
and then discarded as too small. Here the great 


brewer spent the best part of his life, smoking 
his clay pipe, or studying his banker’s book, or 
reading the newspapers, in a pleasant solitude. 
He called the room the Snuggery, and whenever 
Mary Corks had a favor to ask, she used to re- 
pair to this chamber. 








Captain Ravenscroft dined a great many times | 
| keep her if she hadn't a penny, I should like to 


at the Battlements—Mr, Corks’s Gothic villa was 
called the Battlements—and he heard Mary sing 
and play, and played billiards with her after din- 
ner in the great gothic billiard-room, with its big 
brass lamps and open oak roof. Sometimes there 
was a party, consisting of professional people 
from Brading, with a sprinkling of the smaller 
country gentry ; sometimes there was no one; 
but there was always an excellent dinner and 
first-rate wines, and the Zoophyte liked the quiet 
homely evenings best. He didn’t mind Mr. 
Corks’s idiomatic English a bit. He thought 
Corks a hearty honest old fellow, and really liked 
him. 

**T wish I had a fortune,” he said to himself 
sometimes, despondently; ‘‘I shall seem such a 
mercenary scoundrel if I propose to that girl.” 

He did, however, propose to her. It wasn't 
possible to go on very long in her society and 
not tell her how much he loved her, Those win- 
ning ways of hers quite knocked him over, to use 
his own expression. So one evening in the bill- 
iard-room he was taken off his guard, somehow, 
and before he knew what he was doing, he had 
asked her to be his wife. 

He had to press the question a little before 
he could get any decisive answer, At first she 
would only trifie with the billiard -balls with 
downcast eyes, evading all his questions; but at 
last she confessed that he was not quite indiffer- 
ent to her—that she liked him just a little—well, 
more than a littke—that she loved him very much. 

‘* But there is papa to be thought of,” she said, 
looking up at him shyly with her pretty blue eyes. 
**T don't think he’d ever consent; in fact, I'm 
sure he wouldn't, unless—” , 

‘*Unless what, darling?” (The Zoophyte had 
his arm round her waist by this time, and was 
looking down at the fair young face with an air 
of proprietorship.) ‘* Unless what, dearest ?” 


** Unless Lady Talmash Brading were to use | 


her influence with him. Papa has such a high 
opinion of her; and perhaps if he thought she 
wished it very much, he might give way.” 

The Zoophyte looked very blank for a moment, 
but it was only for a moment. 

‘* She shall use her influence, Mary,” he cried, 
resolutely. He felt quite desperate—felt as if he 
could drag his sister to the Battlements by main 
force, and make her sue to Mr. Corks, any thing 
rather than lose this dear girl, who was looking 
up at him so confidingly. 

** Am I to tell papa?” she faltered, presently. 

** Well, yes, darling. It’s best to be all fair 
and above-board. ‘Tell papa at once; and I'll 
tell my sister, and we'll see what she can do,” 

He was not very hopeful, but still he thought 
his sister could never be so atrociously cruel as 
to stand between him and a hundred thousand 
pounds, It seemed incredible. 

But when he came to make his appeal, he found 
her obdurate. ‘The idea of such an alliance was 
not to be tolerated for a moment. 

‘* J use my influence to promote the match !” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘J stoop to that vulgar brewer! 
you must be demented to think of such a thing, 
Reginald. People who have risen from nothing 
at my very door—a girl whose grandfather was 
a servant!” 

** She can’t help that, you see, Nora; and she’s 
a perfect lady, I give you my honor—as much a 
lady as Julia.” 

The viscountess gave a shriek. 

‘* Yes; and my poor precious Julia is to enter 
life with the disgrace of a brewery tacked to her 
name — is to make her entrance into the great 
world associated with BEER!” 

‘* What nonsense, Leonora! As if my wife’s 
connections need affect Julia! All you have to 
do is to be civil to old Corks, and tell him you'll 
be glad to welcome his daughter as a member of 
your family. ‘That kind of man sets such value 
upon rank, you'll be able to wind him round your 
finger. And she really is the dearest girl in the 
world, Nora.” 

**It is not to be heard of!” exclaimed the vis- 
countess, decisively. 

A day or two after this, Captain Ravenscroft 
received another invitation to dine at the Battle- 
ments. He opined that this meant business, and 
went there in some trepidation. The dinner went 
off pleasantly enough. Mary was very silent, and 
blushed a great deal, without adequate provoca- 
tion, but looked her prettiest. After dinner the 
Zoophyte would fain have strolled off to the con- 
servatories or the billiard-room, according to his 
usual custom, but Mr. Corks stopped him. 

‘*T should like a word or two with you in my 
room, captain,” he said, in a very friendly tone. 
‘* Johnson, take a bottle of Lafitte to the snug- 
gery.” 

The butler obeyed, and led the way, carrying 
a massive silver salver, with the claret and two 
clear well-shaped glasses. It was a summer 
evening, and the snuggery was warm, not to say 
stuffy. Even the open window only admitted an 
odor of live poultry; but the Zoophyte didn’t 
mind this. He felt that his future was at stake. 

“Take some of that thin claret,” said the 
brewer. ‘‘It’s a better sort than I usually give 
you, though I don’t give you bad. But I thought 
you should have the best to-night,” he added, 
with a chuckle. 

They filled their glasses. The brewer drained 
his at a draught; the Zoophyte sipped his wine 
in silence. He was very nervous. 

** My little girl has been a-telling of me some- 
thing,” Mr. Corks began — ‘‘something about 
you, Now I want to know, first and foremost, 
are you in earnest ?” 

“Thoroughly in earnest —with all my heart 
and soul,” replied the Zoophyte, with unwonted 
energy. P 

‘< And it ain't her money you're after, hay al 
asked the brewer. ‘‘ You like the girl for her 
own sake ?” 

‘*T Jove her so dearly, that I would marry her 
to-morrow, if she hadn't a penny.” 
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**That’s all very fine. But how would you 
know? However, luckily, she'll have plenty. I 
can give her a handsome fortune without feeling 
the loss of the money. And I don’t care about 
her marrying a rich man, I’m not the sort of 
fellow that wants to join money to money. My 
father spent his life among the nobility, and he 
taught me a respect for rank. Money's a very 
good thing in its way, but it’s all the better when 
it’s joined to rank. Now, all other points being 
agreeable, I shouldn't mind my daughter being 
sister-in-law to Lady Talmash Brading. It 
would sound well—‘ My sister the viscountess,’ 
hay? You see, I'm a candid sort of a chap, and 
don't make any concealment of my feelings.” 

Captain Ravenscroft bowed. It seemed pretty 
smooth sailing so far; but there were rocks and 
shoals ahead, no doubt. 

** Now the question is,” said the brewer, **does 
your sister know of this ?” 

** She does,” replied the Zoophyte, gravely. 

** And does she approve of it ?” , 

The Zoophyte hesitated, 

**T have no doubt that she will approve ulti- 
mately,” he said. ‘‘ She can not fail to approve.” 

**Can not fail to fiddlestick !” cried Mr. Corks, 
impatiently, ‘I'm not a-going to let my girl 
marry into a grand family that will turn their 
noses up at her. If you expect to get my Mary, 
and my Mary's money, the viscountess must come 
here to me, and let me know that her heart goes 
with the business, and that she'll be a sister to 
my girl. There must be no shilly-shally about 
that. And now, Captain Ravenscroft, what may 
be the income upon which you intend to begin 


| housekeeping ?” 


The Zoophyte was fain to confess that all his 
worldly wealth consisted of the two hundred per 
annum which his sister allowed him. 

** Well, upon my word, you're a cool custom- 
!” cried the brewer, with a good-natured laugh 
that was very re-assuring. ‘* However, I'll tell 
you what I'll do with you. Let your sister allow 
you five hundred a year, and settle it upon you, 
so as she can't change her mind —it won't be 
much, but it ‘ll be something—and I'll give my 
girl fifty thousand down on the nail; settled 
upon herself and her children after her, of course.” 

‘* Of course,” replied the Zoophyte. 

** And let Lady Talmash Brading come to me 
in a friendly way, and talk the business over. I 
don’t want no hole-and-corner work. If my 
Mary enters a high family, she must enter it like 
a lady.” 

Captain Ravenscroft promised that his sister 
should do all that was needful. And again he 
had that desperate feeling, that he would make 
her bow the knee before this resolute brewer 
rather than lose such a girl as Mary. 

He went home that night not elated but grave. 
He knew that his sister was an obstinate wom- 
an, and that he had a difficult task before him. 
Early next morning he presented himself in her 
favorite room—a great sunny bow-windowed 
apartment, looking out upon the flower-garden, 
He presented himself before her, and stated his 
requirements in a business-like manner. It was 
a matter of life or death to him, he said, finally. 
He should be a blighted man if he did not marry 
Mary Corks. , 

His eloquence was all wasted. Lady Talmash 
was obdurate. It was not the five hundred per 
annum, though the request was certainly a cool 
one. She might have strained a point to give 
him that, had he been about to make an appropri- 
ate marriage ; but she would never receive Mary 
Corks. She would never degrade herself in the 
sight of the county by alliance with that upstart 
brewer. She was very angry, as she was wont 
to be when the Corks question was mooted, and 
she said a great deal. 

The Zoophyte heard her with his usual placidi- 
ty. Even a matter of life and death could not 
goad him into the display of much emotion. The 
interview was a long one, and he used the stron- 
gest arguments he could think of ; but to the end 
he was mild and tranquil, At the very last he 
said ; 

‘* Ts that final, Leonora ?” 

** Quite final.” 

‘*Then I may as well wish you good-by. I 
shall leave the Park this afternoon.” 

Lady ‘Talmash looked surprised. 

** There is no occasion for that,” she exclaimed, 
**T have no quarrel with you, Reginald. I am 
very inflexible upon the subject of Miss Corks, 
There is no occasion for you to go away.” 

**T beg your pardon, my dear Leonora. You 
have often reproached me with my want of en- 
ergy—my disinclination to enter upon a new ca- 
reer. I begin to feel that your reproaches were 
well founded, and I have made my plans for 
placing myself in a position to earn my own liy- 
ing.” 

**Indeed! you surprise me, Reginald, 
is rather a new idea, is it not?” 

‘Well, yes; itis rather a new idea,” answered 
the Zoophyte, calmly. 

“* And what line have you chosen—any thing 
in the commercial way?” 

‘Yes; the business is commercial.” 

*¢ Nothing horrid, I hope,” cried the viscount- 
ess, with an alarmed look. ‘** Not traveling in 
coals, or any thing of that kind ?” 

‘Qh no; there's no traveling —it’s quite a 


I really think [ 


er 


This 


shall like it.” 

‘* You are very mysterious, Regy ; you might 
just as well tell me frankly what you arg going 
to do.” 

‘*T’ll tell you all about it, ifI succeed. In any 
case, you must take it as a compliment that I am 
anxious to follow your advice.” 

**T suppose so; but I should like to have been 
more in your confidence. However, I dare say 
it’s all right. At any rate, I can tolerate any 
thing sooner than your marrying Miss Corks.” 


The Zoophyte smiled ; it was scarcely a smil- 
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hut he decidedly smiled. ** I’m sorry 


ing matte! a ; 
rejudiced on that point,” he said. 


youre so ] 
a } 


Good-by 
“ ’ wt re going up to town by the next train ?” 
‘‘ Well, no, not by the next I'm going away 
y soon, though. You don’t mind my leaving 
if my luggage here, do you, Nora ?” 
not. You can consider those 
rvoms always your own.” 
shook hands, kissed each other even, a 
affection to which they were not par- 
given, and parted. Captain Ravens- 
croft packed a portmanteau and carpet-bag, and 
carried them away with him in a Brading fly. 
He declined to avail himself of the Park stables 
for his exodus, and the Park servants said there 
had been a quarrel between the captain and his 
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‘IT don’t know about that,” said one of the 
house-maids; ‘‘ I was cleaning the yellow room 
ali the time they was a-talking in my lady's 
and I 
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strate: he murmured something about “care,” 
and not staying out too long for the first time ; 
and then took his polite departure. As he was 
crossing the hall, and afterward in his carriage, 
he indulged in a suppressed chuckle, very much 
like the under butler’s. 

‘It’s to be hoped she won’t drive into Bra- 
ding,” he said to himself; ‘‘if she does there'll be 
the devil to pay.” 

Lady Talmash did drive into Brading. She 
took a pleasant country round, first through green 
lanes where the dogroses were in their glory, 
and then came homeward through Brading High 
Street. It was a pleasant, gay-looking street 
enough, with old gable ends and latticed windows 
in the upper stories, and here and there a house 
decorated with elaborate wood-work carved into 
heraldic devices—a house that had been occupied 
by some notable citizen in days gone by. 

Half-way down, the street opened out into a 





wide square market-place, witi: a piazza and 
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lusion like the cat and the skeleton and the gen- 
tleman usher in Sir Walter Scott’s Demonology 
—it was not an awful dream. ‘The inscription 
was there—‘‘ RecinaLp Ravenscrort, Pork 
Butcuer.”. And hanging in the windows there 
were placards announcing ‘‘ Dairy - fed Pork,” 
‘¢ Fine Cambridge Sausages fresh daily ;” and so 
on. 

The viscountess flung the reins to her daughter 
and sprang out of the carriage. She who had 
never before entered a provision shop of less dis- 
tinction than Morel’s or Fortnum & Mason’s, 
walked straight through the narrow door of the 
pork butcher's, her silken skirts actually brushing 
against a little tin tray of mysterious edible lumps, 
simmering in grease, and labeled ‘‘ Ducks, a 
penny each.” 

My lady saw the ducks and shuddered. They 
diffused a savory odor of sage and onion, and on 
the counter inside there was a large roasted leg 
of pork, with accompaniments. 














morning -room, 
didn’t hear high word 
between ‘em.” 

‘*You'd never hear 
high words from the 






captain, answered the 


housekeeper; ‘‘it isn’t 
in him. But take my 
word for it there’s been 


a quarrel, or the cap 


tain wouldn't be going 
away all of a sudden 
like this.” 

The Zoophyte con 
trived t evade any 
farewell between him- 





self and Julia 


He was tender-heart 
ed ipon some subjects, 
and h niece Was one 
of them 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Fora fortnight Lady 
Ti mash B ading heard 
nothing of her brother. 
In the depths of her 
heart s was glad that 
he was cone, though she 
dared not own as much 


to Julia, who sorely be- 
moaned Uncle Regy’s 
d sparcare, The ( orks 
affair was otf: that was 
the grand point in the 
mind of the viscount- 
ess. sne was not very 
we during that fort 
night—had a slight at 
tack of summer influ- 
enza or hay fever, and 
took numerous mild 
sedatives and saline 
draughts furnished by 
the most courteous and 


sympathetic of proyin- 
cial doctors. She was 
a prisoner to the house, 
therefore, and Julia 
staid at home with her, 
and was not to be lured 


away by the brightest 
days. ‘Toward the end 
of the fortnight Lady 


Talmash surprised her 


own maid looking at 
her once or twice ina 
curious way, as if there 


was some revelation she 





would like to make if 
he dared. ‘The house- 
keeper, too, had a pe- 
cua manner one 
morning when she held 
a conference with her 
MIstress, Once, too, 
Lady Talmash actually 
uw the butler —the 
grave elderly butler, 
who looked like a pil 
lai vi the tate In his 
respectable solemnity 
xchange a subdued 
grim with his subordi- 
nate, as if their minds 
were burdened with 
some ommon joke 
The ' subordin ite — as 
inferior in breeding to 
his chief—even gave a 
suppressed chuckle and 
splutter, and’ was fain 
to busy himself sud- 


denly at the sideboard 
in order to hide his guilty countenance from Lady 
Talmash Brading’s majesty. 





‘Some vulgar ige joke, no doubt,” she 
th cy tt man laughs again, he 
must 

At last the viscountess was pronounced well 
enough to go out. She took longer to get well, 
of course, than a common person, and the Bra- 


~ al e 
ding surgeon was as punctilious and solemn as if 


> had been at death's door. 

** You really might take a run in your pony- 
carriage, my lady;” and then he added, in a 
strange, downcast way, ‘* but I wouldn't go far, 
I wouldn't « xpose mnyself to fatigue or worry just 

t. <A drive in the park now would be best.” 

** [hate prowling about the park,” my lady an- 

red, impatiently. If I go out at all, I shall 
go for a long drive. A park ought to be twenty 
n round at least for it to be tolerable to drive 
. Julia, 1 it on your hat, and tell Perkins to 
! me my things, 

| Brading practitioner dared not remon- 
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THE BURNING-GLASS.—Drawn ny L. W. Atwater.—[{See Pace 757.) 


clock-tower in the centre ; and just here there 
was a sharp corner, where the pavement was nar- 
row, and the shop-fronts seemed to butt out upon 
the road in a rather aggressive manner. When 
Lady Talmash Brading’s pony-carriage came to 
this point, Julia, whose quick eyes roamed every 
where, gave a little cry of surprise. 7 

‘* Look, mamma!” she exclaimed ; ‘‘ there’s a 
new perk shop, such a nice one!” 

** Julia, I wish you would not call out in that 
way-—about new pork shops, too—it’s so absurd.” 

‘There was a heavy wagon in front of them 
just at this moment, and Lady Talmash was 
fain to rein in her eager ponies. She had leisure 
to look listlessly up at the shop. 

It was a pork butcher’s, with tender young 
piglings hanging before the window, and sausages 
in dainty-looking baskets inside—a most attract- 
ive-looking pork butcher’s —and on the board 
above the window was painted in conspicuous 
characters the name of Reginald Ravenscroft. 


| 
solved to do so. 





Yes, it was there! It was not a diabolical de- 


It was market-day, and Reginald Ravenscroft, 
pork butcher, was not above turning an honest 
penny by the sale of a cooked joint. The smell 
of the shop made Lady Talmash feel very faint, 
but she could not turn any paler than she was 
when she entered it. She had been white with 
anger when she stepped out of her pony-carriage. 
_ Reginald Ravenscroft, pork butcher, was stand- 
ing behind his counter in a clean white apron, 
looking the very image of placid contentment. 

_ ‘*Pray, may I ask the meaning of this degrad- 
ing absurdity ?” demanded the viscountess, in a 
voice that was tremulous with rage. 

** Certainly, my dear Leonora. I am quite 
ready to explain my motives. You urged me to 
make a position for myself, and I ultimately re- 
solve I did not feel that I had a gen- 
ius for the higher walks of commerce, but I did 
consider myself a good judge of pork. This shop 
was to let, and people hereabout told me a pork 
butcher’s was wanted. And I must say that the 
business has been remarkably brisk since I open- 
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ed the place last week. Those ducks, noy 


tin at the door—they’re the things | — 


ond 


call fagots—you've no idea how they go of 
Least f and there's a profit upon them th , 
you'd hardly believe it. Have a duck: |, ough 

=s ; let me 
get you a clean plate, and try a duck Th ct 


uncommonly savory. I make them myself 
Lady Talmash did not deign to notice +) 
lite offer. Two stalwart country © eta s 
at this moment and bought some roast — : 
was a pleasant sight to see the Zeeninrte It 
the leg, not forgetting the stuffing and the « . 
and giving change for half a crown y ith atl 2 
oughly business-like air. When the oti sp 
gone, Lady Talmash returned to the emt 
‘Now, Reginald,” she began, sternly. « y;) 





you be good enough to explain ?” . 
** My dearest creature, I have explained,” he 
answered, in his blandest manner.“ What yop, 
can I say? It was necessary that J die d 1. 
something, and this business suits me, You ¢ ote 
imagine what a Dy 

dearing animal a pig i 

considered as dairy-f{ 4 

pork. As bacon’ he’s 

large and uninteresting 

—runs into rashers, and 

becomes monotonous: 

but there's a really wrt. 

istic pleasure in cutting 

up such pork as that,” 

said the Zoophyte, pat. 


ting a pink-looking loir 
**And then there's the 
sucking pig—see what 
a variety he imparts to 
the business.” 

**Ts this meant for a 
joke, Reginald? Ii 
it is a most contempt 
one,” 

** A joke !—not 
I was never m 
rious in my life. You 
prevented my marriags 
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YE with the dearest 
\ a y ie “ girl in the world, who 
ne WR tskeo would have brought me 
AN eS: a fifty, thousand pounds, 
ANTAL Ten y and you upbraided im 
\Y) on the subject of my dis- 
inclination to get my 
own living. It was time 


I should do something 
I am sorry your repug- 
nance to the beer trade 
extends to the pig trade 
also.” 

** Oh, I see,” sai 
lady, indignantly, ** this 
is an act of revenge. 

*¢T won't admit that, 
Leonora; but it is an 
act of self - assertion. 
You wouldn't let me 
marry. Mary Corks, so I 
have taken to pork as a 
consolation.” 

“7 will allow you tive 
hundred a year,” said 
Lady Talmash, impetu- 
ously—“‘ settle it upon 
you—if you'll abandon 
this most 
course.” 

** Thanks ; 
very generous ( ffer, bu 
I really would rather 
rely upon my own e€X- 
ertions and pigs. You 
see I have only just ‘is- 
covered that I can get 
my own living.” 

‘Lady Talmash 
gued and protested, | 
it was no use. e 
Zoophyte, after his own 
tranquil fashion, was as 
firm as a rock. He was 
really attached to 
pork trade, he repeat d, 
with a calm persiste! 
that was exasperating t 
the last degree. 

The viscountess drove 
home in dead 
Even the 
dulged Julia dared not 
question her, her ¢ 
tenance was too 
For a week she did no- 
thing, but day and mght 
she was pursued by ! 
image of her | 
Reginald Ravens 
selling pork to the Mm 
monalty of Br uding 
the late captain ol 
Queen’s Own Trumpeters, in shirt-sleeves and & 
white apron, cutting up pigs! 

After enduring this for a week, Lady 
found that she could bear it no longer. 
must do something, any thing, to put al! end t 
the unspeakable humiliation. She ord 
carriage and drove to Brading High 
went once more into the neat little por 
past the tray of ‘* Ducks, a penny ea h. 

The Zoophyte was behind his counte! 
white shirt-sleeves and spotless apron. 

She could only use the same arguments tha 
she had employed before. She was willing ! 
low him five hundred a year—six—seven—°' 
hundred even, if he would abandon that degra 
ing employment. 

The Zoophyte shrugged his shoulders. — 

‘* Bring Mary Corks here and let her ask 
give up the business,” he said, decisively. “*T! 
is no one else who could wean me from p'5* 

‘* What, humiliate myself to those Corks } 
ple, after all I have said ?” cried Lady ‘Talmash. 
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pork. 
you. 


The 


Either that or endure my connection with 
[ really can’t see that it’s any diseredit to 
It’s a very clean business. 

yiscountess was vanquished. It was a 
hard thing to bow the knee, as it were, to Mr. 
Corks the brewer ; but any thing was preferable 
to this pork business, this open scandal, which of 
course had set all Brading talking about her, and 
had provoked her very menials to audacious 
grinning in her superb presence. She told her 
coachman to drive straight to the Battlements ; 
and half an hour after her interview with the 
Zoophyte she was seated in the gorgeous new 
drawing-room, where all the furniture looked as 
if it had just come out of the upholsterer’s shop, 
talking to Mr. and Mrs. Corks. 

She could be very charming when she chose, 
and the brewer and his wife yielded immediately 
to her fascination. She was candor itself—told 
them frankly of the prejudice against trade, and 
the unworthy means that Captain Ravenscroft 
had taken to break through it. : 

“Jt is a rum start, certainly,” said Mr. Corks, 
‘sand there’s been a deal of talk about it.” 

The viscountess shivered a little —that she 
should ever seek a matrimonial alliance with a 
family whose head talked of ‘a rum start!”— 
hut the image of the pork butcher's shop was in 
her mind, and she smiled one of her sweetest 








— must get him to abandon this folly, Mr. 
Corks,” she said: ‘*now I know that your pretty 
daughter has more influence with him than any 
one else; she must persuade him to give up pork- 
butchering, and when they are married I will set- 
tle five or six hundred a year upon him.” 

‘And you'll receive my girl as a member of 
your family, hay, my lady? You won’t go and 
turn your back upon her directly she’s married ?” 

“No, Mr. Corks, I am not capable of that. 
If your daughter marries my brother with my 
approval, I shall treat her as a sister.” 

‘Then it’s a bargain, my lady,” cried Corks. 
‘‘Mary’s desperate fond of the captain, and she 
shall have him. I said I wouldn’t consent to 
the match unless you were agreeable to it, and 
I've kept my word, But the girl's been going on 
anvhow, and has talked about that pork butch- 
er’s shop as if it was the greatest thing that was 
ever done—like going aboard a life-boat or head- 
ing a forlorn hope, or summat of that sort.” 

Miss Corks came into the room presently, 
looking so blooming and so pretty, and behaving 
with such perfect propriety, that Lady Talmash 
could not help being pleased with her. She bore 
the girl off in her carriage at once and drove 
back to the pork shop, where there was a brief 
and animated little scene performed between the 
Zoophyte and the two ladies. 

The shutters went up that afternoon, and the 
name of Reginald Ravenscroft was painted out 
upon the space above them. Captain Ravens- 
croft and Miss Corks were married six weeks 
afterward. Mary has been presented at court 
by her sister-in-law, and Brading Park and the 
Battlements have exchanged dinners, much to 
the delight of Mr. and Mrs. Corks. The cap- 
tain has furnished a dear little house in Mayfair, 
where he lives very happily with his pretty young 
wife and the society he likes, running down to 
Brading occasionally, to be received with all hon- 
or at the Battlements or the Park. The pork- 
butcher business will be remembered at Brading 
to the end of time, but it is popularly supposed 
the captain did the thing for a wager. 


THE BURNING-GLASS. 

Tur burning-glass, or, as it is sometimes call- 
ed, the sun-glass, is a convex lens; that is, it is 
thicker in the middle than at the edges. If the 
rays of the sun are allowed to pass through the 
lens, the outer ones will be bent inward toward 
those which pass through the centre, each in 
Proportion to its distance from that point, so 
that they will all meet at a certain point callea 
the focus. Such a lens, if large enough and of 
true form, may be made to furnish a good deal 
of amusement on a bright warm day in sum- 
mer, as the rays concentrated through it produce 
sufli lent heat to set fire to paper, cloth, or soft 
“ry wood. ur little country friends in the pic- 
ture on the opposite page are experimenting with 
such a lens on an old straw hat. 

Boys sometimes use a sun-glass to flash gun- 
powder off. Some years ago there was a small 
cannon in the garden of the Palais Royal, in 
Paris, with a lens fixed above it in such a posi- 
tion that precisely at noon the focus of the lens 
should come over the priming and fire the gun. 
It was a very pretty toy. Of course the position 
of the lens had to be changed a little every day 
\o follow the movement of the sun. . 


THE HON. H. GC. DIBBLE. 

Tus gentleman, whose portrait is given on this 
page, holds the position of Judge of the Eighth 
a ial District of Louisiana, and also that of 
re dent of the Public School Board in New 
. ans He was born at Delphi, Indiana, No- 

Mnber 8, 1844, and is consequently but twenty- 
= Years of age. Deprived by death of his fa- 
z vi a a child, he had few advantages of 
ns — n ee those afforded by the common 
ie cae eee the printer's trade, at which 
~ ga or ang when the Southern rebellion 
pecs hough but sixteen years of age, he 
om _ : nated as a private in an Indiana regi- 
Houde id served faithfully until the siege of Port 

on, w here he lost a leg. 
A relative in New Orleans gave him a home 
ctndi,. eans and opportunity to complete his 
Soon _ In 1865 he was admitted to the bar. 
in cma ward he began to take an active part 
we sre displayed considerable ability as 
poshge) - party manager. As soon, how- 

7“ Feconstruction became a fixed fact in 
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HON. HENRY C. DIBBLE, OF NEW ORLEANS, 


Louisiana he devoted himself wholly to the prac- 
tice of law, and was employed by the State in 
several important suits arising out of the new or- 
der of things. In 1870 he was appointed to the 
bench. 

Judge Diresvy takes an active interest in pub- 
lic education, and is a strong friend of common 
schools for all classes of people. His influence 
in this direction is exceedingly salutary through- 
out the State. 


IN THE BLACK FOREST. 
L 


Durie a solitary tour which I took some 
three or four years ago in Germany I one morn- 
img received the following laconic epistle from my 
friend Everard Conyers : 

“ Hore. pes Quatre Sarsons, W——, June 3, 186-. 

“ Dear oLp Fe.iow,—If this reaches you at Heidel- 
berg, as I hope it will, and you are able to tear your- 
self away from the delights of Prince Rupert's Tower, 
and the inebriated riots of the enlightened Teutonic 
students, spare me a day or two at . 

“*T am no longer, literally speaking, tied here by the 
leg; but what say you if other ties Seve thrown their 
noose around me? I want you to help me with your 
advice as to whether or not I shall rivet them around 
my neck once and forever! 

“*T will engage a room for you at my hotel. Come, 
there’s a good fellow !—Yours, etc., 

“ Everarp Conyers.” 

For the last seven or eight years of our lives 
Everard Conyers and I had been fast friends, 
and there were few or none in the, world dearer 
tome than he. Nor did I stand altogether alone 
in this partiality, for Everard’s attractions were 
such as neither young nor old, as a rule, either 
resisted or attempted to resist. 

To say that he was young, handsome, and 
brilliant, of good fortune, connections, and gen- 
tlemanly tastes, is merely to mention certain 
qualifications which he shared with others; but 
beyond this there was about Everard Conyers 
an almost womanly tenderness, of which many 
a one—and I fear some of the fairer creation to 
their cost—had experienced the charm. 

I arrived at W the evening of the day on 
which I received Conyers’s letter. 

After dinner we went out together to the gar- 
dens of the Kursaal. 

He was delighted to see me, dear old fellow, 
and looked better than I had expected to see 
him. He had, so he said, entirely recovered 
from the rheumatic affection (brought on by ly- 
ing on the wet grass after cricketing) to cure 
which he had first visited W : 

Therefore I imagined his prolonged stay to be 
solely occasioned by the ‘‘ other ties” to which 
he had alluded in his letter. 

He did not, however, mention the subject at 
dinner, but talked very fast on a variety of irrel- 
evant points, and professed an immense appetite ; 
and I, for my part, was quite satisfied that he 
should choose his own time and manner of mak- 
ing me his confidant. 

There was a ball that night in the great hall 
of the Kursaal: such a ball as frequently occurs 
at W——-; by no means a dressed affair, no 
toilet being considered necessary for the occasion 
beyond the removal of hat or bonnet on the part 
of the young ladies; while between the dances 
the performers strolled about amidst the crowd 
outside the Kursaal, and drank coffee and ate 
ice beneath the trees. 

Conyers had a ticket for the ball; but after 
standing with me for a moment or so behind the 
screen which on this evening, for the accommo- 
dation of the dancers, divided the great hall from 
the rest of the apartments, he declared the or- 
chestra, stationed in the gallery above, to be in- 
tolerably loud and ‘‘ bruyant,” and drew me on 
to a room at the side, from whence proceeded 
the unmistakable chink of money, quite audible 
amidst the noise of pattering feet, the hum of 

















voices, and the undulating rise and fall of the 
Strauss waltz. 

** Playing high to-night,” said he, after a min- 
ute or so, during which he and I had stationed 
ourselves among the spectators at one of the 
gambling-tables. 

So saying, he threw down a napoleon. The 
ball in the middle of the table pursued its course 
with the usual dull rattle; and Everard’s napo- 
leon, in company with many another, fell a prey 
to the long rake of the croupier. 

He tried another, and another, then two, and 
lost persistently ; shrugged his shoulders slightly, 
took my arm, and walked away 

“*No luck to-night,” said he. ‘‘I sadly want 
her to tell me the lucky numbers.” 

**Do you jndulge in much of this kind of 
sport, then, if sport you call it?” said I. 

He looked in my face and laughed. 

** Well, no; merely as in amusement—at least 
not systematically. My dear fellow, if you'd 
been at.W as long as I, you'd have discov- 
ered a turn at the tables quite a necessity of life 
—in fact the only thing to do; there’s nothing 
else beyond mooning in the gardens and making 
excursions to the forest, both of which become 
monotonous after a time—at least they did so 
till—” 

Here he broke off suddenly, perceiving an ac- 
quaintance in an adjoining apartment. 

**T'll be back in a minute,” said he. ‘‘I want 
to speak to that fellow, and ask if he and his 
will be of my party to-morrow.” 

Left alone, I strolled out into the gardens 
amidst the gayly dressed.crowd, The evening 
was hot; but there either was or seemed to be 
a certain coolness by the side of the artificial 
lake which lies in front of the Kursaal. 

Sitting here, my attention was presently at- 
tracted by a figure coming toward me. 

It was that of a flower-girl. She was petite, 
evidently French, and in age I should say some- 
where about thirty, simply dressed in some dark 
color, and wearing at her side a little leathern 
pouch, into which those who took a rose from 
the basket she held upon her arm put what re- 
turn they chose. 

I have said that she was small, and her face 
was pale, almost sallow ; but many a high-born 
lady might have envied the simple dignity, the 
innate grace, of her bearing; and when she 
smiled she was charming. 

Some among the crowd appeared known to 
her, and she had a smile or a word or two for 
all these; but to strangers, or those. perhaps 
whom she considered too pressing in their atten- 
tions, she was gravity and decorum itself. 

But above this, she had a story in her face. I 
felt sure of it, as I watched her coming slowly 
toward me among the crowd, a kind of ques- 
tioning, searching look in her great eyes, as if 
she sought for some one or something, and this 
habit from long use had, as it were, grown into 
and become part of her life. I held out my 
hand for a rose, still keeping my eyes on her 
face—I fear rather too intently for good man- 
ners—and as I did so I saw it change; the 
pale face became if possible a shade paler, and a 
kind of sudden fire or intense light shone in her 
eyes. 

” She was looking beyond me, and almost invol- 
untarily I followed the direction of her eyes with 
mine, and saw Everard Conyers, and by his side 
two ladies: one oldish, and quite magnificently 
attired, even among that gorgeous assembly, in 
purple silk and lace; the other a young lady, all 
in snowy white, most delicately fair, and in form 
and feature simply the most beautiful woman my 
eyes had ever rested on. 

” «*Monsieur désire-t-il une rose ?” 

I lifted my eyes to the pale face of the flower- 
girl, took the rose she gave me, and put some- 
thing into her little leathern pouch, 
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As she passed away Conyers's voice at my 
side said, 

‘Leighton, you must let me present you to 
Madame la Comtesse de Beauvilliers, and to her 
daughter, la Comtesse Hilda. Madame”—to the 
old lady—*‘ this is my best earthly friend; let 
me entreat of you,” he added, laughing, ‘* to be- 
stow upon him some portion of the favor, and of 
you, Comtesse Hilda, some of the smiles, which 
have of late days made me the happiest among 
mortals !” 

** Mais, monsieur, j’en serai enchantée,” said 
the Comtesse de Beauvilliers, extending-her hand 
to me 4 l’Anglaise, while the Comtesse Hilda 
honored me with a profound and graceful rever- 
ence, but said nothing. 

Immediately afterward I found myself walk- 
ing up and down in company with the old com 
tesse, Everard and the daughter strolling on to- 
gether in front. 

Madame la Comtesse was very gracious and 
affable, and very full of conversation, which she 
conducted in a mixture of French and broken 
English. 

Was this my first visit to W——— ? 

No, I had known it in former years. 

She had done the same. For her part, she 
was heartily sick of the place; and if it were not 
for a certain ‘*‘ soupgon de la rheumatisme,” and 
because the air suited the delicate health of he: 
daughter, la Comtesse Hilda, she would not re- 
main there another hour: it ** wicked 
place, les morales y étaient trés basses.” How 
very seldom, for instance, it was your fate at 
W—— to make the acquaintance of a young 
man like my esteemed friend Monsieur Everard 
Conyers—a young man “enfin si frais, si pur, 
si comme il faut”—so different, in fact, from the 
general run of W—— society! 

So he may be, thought I; but [ very much 
doubt, Madame la Comtesse, whether even his 
purity, however great, will long stand the con- 
taminating influence of society such as yours and 
that of your daughter. ‘ 

For as she talked and rambled sweetly on, 
and at length, though very cautiously, slid’ from 
the contemplation of Everard’s moral quatities 
to the far more important question of his social 
position in England, and the extent of his in- 
come, trying—though, as I flatter myseif, in 
vain—to obtain from me some precise idea as to 
what they might be, I brought both eyes and ears 
to bear pretty acutely upon her, and with even 
greater intentness upon the fair and faultless 
vision moving in front of me. 

In some early paintings the Evil Spirit who 
first tempted our parents to sin is represented 
with a serpent’s body, indeed, surmounted, how- 
ever, by the head and shoulders of a faultlessly 
beautiful woman; and in the perfect lines of the 
perfect face there is nothing even to suggest 
wickedness or guile, far less degradation, shame, 
and that great mystery—death ; nothing to pro- 
voke a shudder or cause distrust save the one 
fact that the beautiful mask is a mask, quite 
expressionless, apparently immovable. 

Some such reminiscence or uncomfortable idea 
as this floated through my mind as I watched 
the Comtesse Hilda walking by the side of Ever- 
ard Conyers. 

She listened, indeed, and answered and smiled; 
but the smile was the smile of the lips—not the 
eyes—and displayed to perfection the pearly 
even teeth in all their symmetry and whiteness. 

And yet she was beautiful; and it seemed to 
me that her beauty dazzled the eyes and burned 
into the very soul of Everard Conyers. 

I could see him grow more earnest and low- 
toned in what he said to her; and there was a 
kind of tender, impassioned Jook in his honest 
blue eyes, for which, indeed, her face seemed to 
possess the attractians of a magnet. 

In the distance the undulating sounds of the 
Strauss waltz swelled and sank upon the breeze, 
and the moon rose high and solemnly above the 
trees of the garden. 

Madame la Comtesse mére, basilisk-eyed, 
played her part to perfection, keeping well be- 
hind, and eying the pair—so it seemed to me 
much as a hungry spider might eye a couple of 
fat and well-conditioned flies hovering upon the 
verge of the fatal web. 

After a time, however, she appeared to weary 
of my conversation ; and well she might, consid- 
ering the meaningless platitudes with which I 
favored her; but whether she set me down as 
half knave or half fool I do not know. 

Certain personages among the crowd enjoyed 
the honor of Madame la Comtesse’s acquaint 
anceship. Some she greeted with a stately bend 
of recognition; with others she was empressée 
in the extreme; and one, a young eflacé-looking 
man, with a handsome face and a general air of 
effeteness and satiety about him, she introduced 
to me as Monsieur le Comte, her son. 

At length Madame la Comtesse became sud- 
denly affected by a violent ‘‘ crise de toux,” and 
shortly after this the Comtesse Hilda and her 
companion turned round so as to meet us; 
whereupon the Comtesse mére declared it time 
to leave the festive scene of the Kursaal and re- 
turn home. 

Everard, who had at first appeared a good 
deal crest-fallen at the idea, consoled himself by 
reflecting that the day of his féte-champétre had 
well-nigh set in, for it was already close on mid- 
night. 

*¢ Will four o'clock in the afternoon suit you, 
Madame la Comtesse?” said he; *‘ the heat will 
not be too great in the forest at that hour, and I 
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promise to provide amusement for you as far as 
I can, and, at any rate, eatables, among the syl- 
van shades. ‘The Comtesse Hilda will, I expect, 


appear as a wood dryad,” added he, smiling at 


her. 
The three departed together, Everard eseort- 





ing the ladies home. 
I promised to meet him at the hotel on his re- 
turn, and in the mean while strolled along the 
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quiet paths by the side of the water, meditating 

‘» what I bad seen, and considering what I 
ild say to Conyers were he to ask my advice 
| opinion on the subject. 

[he man’s in love, I reflected, and therefore 
no words of mine—did I possess the tongue of 
Demosthenes and the wisdom of Socrates—are 
likely to make much difference to him; he will 
simply put me down as dense and prejudiced 
and, it may even be, jealous. 

‘* Monsieur,” said a voice. 

I started and looked round. At my side 
stood the tlower-girl, very pale, very quiet, very 
composed. 

‘* Monsieur,” said she, “you are a friend to 
Monsieur Everard Conyers ?” 

I said I was, too much astonished to say any 
thing else. 

**T can read faces,’ 
yours.” 

" Seeing, perhaps, a shade of suspicion, or at 
least amazement, in my expression at being thus 
accosted, she went on: 

‘*[ know what you would say. You wish to 
know who I am, and what Monsieur Everard 
Conyers and his affairs can be to me.” (She 
spoke very slowly, pronouncing her words care- 
fully and distiuetly, as one who wished to make 
herself understood.) ‘‘I will tell you. Tama 
poor tlower-girl, and my name is Marie Dupin. 
Once, a year ago, I was in danger, and quite de- 
fenseless. I thought for a moment there was no 
one in the wide world to help me. Monsieur 
Conyers rescued me, monsieur; if he had been 
my own brother he could not have done so more 
nobly or more generously; and I would give my 
life for him, and think I did but pay a rightful 
debt.” 

As she spoke the color rose to her cheeks, and 
made her for the moment positively beautiful. 

‘* But. Marie,” said I, ‘* what is the danger 
from which you would at present save Monsieur 


* said she, ‘‘and [ trust 


Conyers ?’ 

“Monsieur,” she answered, quietly, ‘‘ from 
the hands of the wicked Comtesse de Beauvil- 
liers, and from those of her beautiful and worth- 
less daughter.” 

** And have you, then, proofs,” said I, ‘* that 
the Comtesse de Beauvilliers is wicked, or, I 
will say, designing, and her daughter worth- 
less ?” 

‘*T have,” she answered, “deadly proofs. 
But let me, in return, monsieur, ask you a, ques- 
tion. Has Monsieur Conyers much money— 
very much ?” 

** He has a good fortune, and certain expecta- 
tions,” 1 answered, half unconsciously, speaking 
the exact truth to this flower-girl, as if she had 
been the tried associate of my life. But some- 
thing in her earnestness and simplicity impressed 
me in spite of myself. 

‘** Ah, it is as [ thought!” said she. ‘* They 
will suck him like a leech, ruin him for this 
world and the next, if they could; and then, 
unless the Comtesse Hilda thinks the remains of 
his fortune sufficiently large, she will throw him 
away like an empty husk or a worn-out shoe.” 

** But I must hear more of this,” I exclaimed. 
**You believe, then, the comtesse and her 
daughter to be mere adventurers—trading on 
the good faith and evident admiration of Mon- 
sieur Conyers—tempting him to gamble, and 
perhaps Jend them money for the same purpose. 
You do not suspect the Comtesse Hilda of ulte- 
rior designs—in fact, that she intends, if possi- 
ble, to become the wife of Monsieur Conyers ?” 

‘**T can not say, monsieur,” answered Marie, 
quietly. ‘*'The Comtesse Hilda has been tossed 
about in the world* for many a long day; she 
may wish to secure a home for herself, and 
imagine Monsieur Conyers to be in a position to 
provide her with one. But Heaven knows she 
shall not attain her end unobstructed while I 
live to tear from his eyes the bandage which she 
has drawn around them! I tell you, monsieur, 
that on her white hand there’s the stain of 
blood !” 

‘The stain of blood!" I repeated. 

Marie nodded, and her great eyes filled with 
tears. 

** Do not ask me whose,” she said; ‘for his 
sake, perhaps, I might have spared her—for he 
loved her. J do not ask revenge; I only ask to 
save the man who once saved me; and that, 
Heaven helping me, [ will do speedily. But it 
grows late, and [ must leave you. Good-night, 
monsieur !” 

‘*Stay, Marie,” said I—‘‘let me beg of you to 
stay. ‘The truth of your suspicions can not fail 
to be of paramount importance to me on account 
of my friend. Can you give me no clew, no 
hint, as to their nature and extent ?” 

‘* Not to-night, monsieur!” she said, simply. 
‘* Nor shall my lips accuse the Comtesse Hilda. 
Her own lips, her own eyes, shall do that, and 

you will then be convinced that what I speak is 
truth, Farewell!” 

In another minute Marie Dupin had disap- 
peared in the darkness, 


I. 


On my return to the hotel I found Everard, to 
whose apartinent I went, had arrived there be- 
fore me. 

He was stamping about the room in ‘a state 
of perplexity and impatience, so it appeared. 
One or two open letters, evidently just arrived, 
lay about, and to the contents of these I attrib- 
uted this sudden change of mood, for which I 
should otherwise have been at a loss to account. 

“Ab, sit down, old fellow,” said Everard, 
pushing a chair toward me and throwing him- 
eelf into another. ‘* Well, are you going to con- 
gratulate me? Don’t you think I’m one of the 
luckiest men alive?” ~ 

“* Before I answer that question, Everard,” 
said I, laughing, or attempting to laugh, “‘I 
must know precisely on what point my congratu- 
lations are expected.” 
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**'T'o tell you the truth, Leighton, I can hard- 
ly myself say ; at least I am at a loss to explain 
in what exact relationship I at present stand to 
the Comtesse Hilda. She knows, of course, 
that I admire her—admire her immensely ; but 
whether among her many lovers—” 

‘*Her lovers!” I interrupted him. ‘‘ And 
so, Everard, you love the Comtesse Hilda de 
Beauvilliers ?” 

‘Why, what else would you have me do?” 
he exclaimed, stopping in the midst of his walk 
—for he had risen, and was again tramping up 
and down the room, ‘Surely to see her only 
is to love her!” 

‘*To see her, yes,” said I, with a marked em- 
phasis on the word. ; 

‘She is beautiful,” pursued Everard, as if 
talking to himself. 

** Most beautiful.” 

“And good and sweet as she is beautiful. 
Don’t tell me, because the old countess may not 
come into all one’s ideas—is foolish, vain, mer- 
cenary, if you will—because she has brought up 
her daughter in this style of place (and Heaven 
knows there can’t be a worse)—because maybe 
they have got into difficulties, having no one to 
advise them” (here his eye glanced at one of the 
letters on the table, which, from its penmanship 
and business-like air, I judged to proceed from 
a man of business or lawyer's clerk, as if that 
document was in some way connected with the 
moneyed difficulties of the Comtesse de Beau- 
villiers)—“‘in short, don’t tell me, Leighton, 
that the Comtesse Hilda is not good and pure as 
she is beautiful!” 

He spoke with very unnecessary warmth and 
vehemence, as a man does speak when he wishes 
rather to’convince himself than his listener of 
the truth of his words. 

I kept silence. How was I to disprove his 
statements? Moreover, ‘‘the stain of blood, 
the stain of blood upon that white hand,” still 
rung in my ears, and perforce closed my lips. 

As we sat thus Everard drew toward him the 
lawyer’s letter, re-read it, crushed it in his hand, 
and threw it down. 

‘* Hang the fellow!” said he; ‘‘what’s the 
good of his writing to me on ‘large sums of 
money due on the estate, leases to be renewed, 
and extensive repairs necessary on the Yorkshire 
property?’ I declare, if he knows where the 
ready money's to come from, I don’t, and there’s 
an end of it.” 

‘“*Ts it, then,” said I, ‘‘so expensive living at 
w—-?” 

‘*Well—not exactly. I see what you're driv- 
ing at, Leighton,” said he, stopping short in his 
walk, and looking me full in the face with his 
great, tender eyes, in which there was a strange 
light and shimmer to-night, so it struck me. 
‘**Granted that the old Comtesse de Beauvilliers 
be designing, mercenary, and all ‘the rest of it, 
that does not affect the daughter, doves it ?” 

‘*Not precisely. But it behooves you, Ever- 
ard, in my opinion, before you inviolably connect 
your fate with that of another, to consider under 
what influences and in what society she has hith- 
erto moved; whether your tastes, pursuits, and 
aims are in any way similar; whether you may 
not one day discover, when it is too late, that a 
great gulf lies between you—a gulf which you 
will then attempt to span, and in vain!” 

“*T tell you,” said Everard, “‘ that I trust and 
love her; and if I thought this night that she 
loved me as I do her, I should esteem myself 
the happiest of mortals.” 

** Good-night,” said I, laughing. ‘‘ ‘ Force 
not the course of the river,’ I imagine to be a 
true axiom.” 

**Let me cap you. ‘It is better to meet a 
bear robbed of her whelps than a fool in his 
folly.’” 

And so we parted. I had leisure to ponder 
these words of wisdom, and any thing else which 
came beneath my notice, the next day, during 
the morning hours of which I saw but little of 
my friend. 

In the afternoon I found myself one of a rath- 
er large would-be-sylvan party, reclining in a 
glade of the beautiful forest which opens some 
miles from W——, and there partaking of every 
delicacy of the season and out of it, in truly 
rustic guise ; for our table-cloth was spread upon 
the grass, and the company sat round on stumps 
and roots covered with cushions and rugs, and 
ate Perigord pie and many another dainty by the 
aid of two-pronged forks. 

The banquet being at length concluded, the 
servants retired with such spoils as they could 
lay hands on; but the Champagne, Hochheimer, 
and Engelheimerstill circulated among the guests, 
who continued sitting around the remains of their 
feast. 

Comtesse Hilda stationed herself on the 
gnarled root of an oak, and Everard lay at her 
feet. Her hat she had tossed off, and the setting 
sun lent a glory to the magnificent hair which 
rippled down her shoulders in endless profusion. 

The two were a little withdrawn from the rest, 
and Comtesse Hilda, looking down, played with 
a bunch of wild roses which Everard had picked 
for her, and apparently listened with great atten- 
tion to his conversation. 

A good deal of talking and laughing went on 
among the guests, most of whom were apparent- 
ly well acquainted with one another; but I, a 
stranger, had leisure for observation. 

So, I noticed, had a certain fiercely mustached 
and whiskered individual, who sat nearly oppo- 
site Comtesse Hilda and her companion. He, 
too, I learned, was something of a stranger at 
W—, and enjoyed the reputation of great 
riches. On him the Comtesse Hilda, sey | now 
and then looking up from her lap and the flowers 
which lay upon it, turned her eyes. Sitting thus, 
we suddenly became conscious of a sweet voice 
singing an old French melody, the seunds of 
which came wafted to us through the wood, now 
loud, now soft, now dying away upon the breeze ; 





and at the end of a long vista we beheld the 
small, graceful figure of a woman coming toward 
us, a flower-basket on her arm. 

‘* Marie Dupin!” exclaimed Everard, spring- 
ing up: ‘‘ the very thing! I know of no sweet- 
er voice in the world than Marie’s—save one,” 
he added, smiling at the comtesse. He filled 
a glass with Hochheimer and took it to Marie, 
who was now close to us, ‘‘ Pledge me, Marie,” 
he said. 

She put away the wine, 

** Merci, monsieur, je n’en prends jamais. —Les 
messieurs et mesdames, désirent-ils des roses ?” 

Everard slipped a piece of gold into Marie’s 
pouch. 

‘* Distribute them yourself, Marie,” said he, 
‘‘and then sing to us any thing—a French bal- 
lad: we are not difficult to please; n’est-ce pas, 
mes amis ?” 

**T will do so with pleasure, monsieur,” said 
Marie. She then went round the circle, distribu- 
ting a rose and leaf to each in turn. 

As she paused before the Comtesse Hilda and 
gave her a crimson rose, the most beautiful in 
the basket, I fancied a shade of distrust, like the 
morning film upon the sky, crossed that perfect 
face. Marie sat down vpon a stump, folded her 
small hands upon her lap, and began to sing, 
very softly at first and slowly, some old French 
crooning melody, such as a peasant might croon 
to her child, therewith to quiet its murmurs and 
hush it into calm, but in a voice so full, so rich, 
so deep, that you could not choose but listen. 
From this she passed into something very spirit- 
ed, quick, gay, lively; and at the end of her per- 
formance received immense applause. 

‘*Sing us one more song, Marie,” said Ever- 
ard, who still lay at the feet of the Comtesse 
Hilda. 

‘* But I shall weary this company,” said she. 

** No, no,” said one or two: * sing.” 

And the Comtesse Hilda laughed a little sil. 
very laugh, and said: 

** Sing us a love-song, child. Don’t you know 
one ?” 

**Oui, Madame la Comtesse,” said Marie, 
gently; ‘‘shall I sing it?” and began. 

It was a quaint old melody this time; very 
peculiar, very pathetic, with an ever-recurring 
refrain— 


? 


“Te reverrai-je donc. 
O mes chéres montagnes d’Alsace 2” 
—many verses long. 

As the song proceeded Comtesse Hilda turned 
pale as death, and round her eyes rose great cir- 
cles, 

‘* Pardon,” said Marie, stopping suddenly ; 
** Madame la Comtesse se trouve mal!” 

A bomb falling in the midst of us could hard- 
ly have astonished us more. 

That this wood dryad, this Diana, this goddess 
of the feast, should suddenly falter and fail, and 


her wonderful ripe beauty assume the hues of * 


mortal weakness, appeared utterly incongruous, 
and, but for the fact, well-nigh impossible. 

**C’est la chaleur; ma fille est d’une santé 
délicate,” said the old comtesse, going toward 
her; ‘‘un peu d'eau, Monsieur Conyers, et cela 
se passera.’ 

So it proved; for in a minute or so, during 
which Everard, kneeling at her feet, had chafed 
her hands between his own, Comtesse Hilda 
opened her eyes, smiled at her anxious adorer, 
and declared herself quite restored. 

During the confusion which this little scene 
had occasioned Marie Dupin, the flower-girl, had 
disappeared. 

The party did not return to W—— till late. 
We drove through the forest by the most bean- 
tiful clair-de-lune I had ever witnessed, which 
caused every tree and every forest glade to as- 
sume an unreal and spiritual appearance, while 
not asound was to be heard save that of our own 
voices and the noise of the carriage wheels. I 
slept somewhat late the next morning; and ere 
I had risen was more or less surprised by receiv- 
ing a visit from Everard, who, after a hasty 
knock at the door, entered without farther cere- 
mony, and threw himself down in the arm-chair 
by the side of the bed. 

** Are you awake?” said he. 

“*Yes—no; in what can I serve you at this 
untimely hour?” I answered, rubbing my eyes, 
so as to obtain a better view of my visitant, which 
ended in my exclaiming : 

** You have not been in bed all night! That, 
at least, is very clear.” 

**You're about right there,” said he. ‘‘I 
couldn’t sleep, so what’s the good? What do 
you think of this ?” 

He took from his pocket a small square par- 
cel tied round with a piece of scarlet ribbon. 

‘*'Think of it? how can I tell till I know the 
contents? Is it this parcel which has caused you 
a night’s unrest, Everard? Ifso, I must at least 
ask, first, to untie the ribbon, in order to learn 
what the packet may contain; and secondly, how 
you came by it.” 

‘No, no! don’t untie it,” said Everard, put- 
ting out his hand, ‘‘ and I will tell you my story.” 

I noticed now that he looked very worn and 
weary—far more so than a single night’s unrest 
warranted. 

“*You know,” said he, ‘‘ after the Comtesse 
Hilda had recovered from her fainting-fit the 
party broke up into little coteries. 

“The comtesse and I wandered away in com- 
pany with two or three others; but after a time 
our companions dropped off, and she and I found 
ourselves alone, 

**I dare say you remember, Leighton,” said 
he, smiling, “‘that in our nursery days we used 
to be informed that the rays of the full moon 
upon the head produced madness — probably 
about as true an axiom as other old wives’ fa- 
bles; but, whatever the cause, I believe I was 
mad last night. 

_“*It seemed to me, Leighton, as if my whole 
life coneentrated itself into those few minutes— 
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it could hardly have been longer—during w),;. 
she and I stood together in the forest ® "* 

“I told her I loved her; and she—she did 
not reject me. 

**You remember, when at length all 
pany assembled in order to = xd aaa 
some mistake occurred about the carriages and 
I followed the servants and others who had ‘gone 
in search of them, in order to make sure of all 
being right, when, turning an angle in the path, 
I perceived at a little distance two figures—g 
man, and by his side Marie Dupin. On seein 
me the man turned aside, but not before | hat 
recoguized in him Count R—, who, as I told 
you, has been but a short time at W— ang is 
very little known except by name. ; 

** Marie came on and met me. 

** When I saw her face I started; there was 
such a strange look on it, and her eyes were full 
o1 tears. 

‘** The carriages are on the road, monsieur.’ 
she said, ‘and will be there by the time you re 
turn, Can you spare me a few minutes? | 
have something to tell you.’ 

‘ “*Of course I complied, and walked on with 
er. 

*** Monsieur,’ she said, ‘that man, Count 
R , is a minister of police. Ile is here on 
the track of the Comtesse de Beauvilliers and 
her daughter.’ 

**T can’t tell you what I said, Leighton. [| 
believe if I had been shot near the heart I should 
have felt it less. She went on quietly : 

*** Not long ago the Comtesse de Beauyvilliers 
and the Comtesse Hilda resided at Berlin. They 
left the place suddenly and secretly, not without 
suspicion of having been engaged in a political 
intrigue of no creditable nature, for the purpose 
of obtaining money.’ (She said all this, Leigh- 
ton, and I heard it.) ‘Since then circumstances 
have come to light which have put the police on 
their track; and if they wish for safety they 
must leave to-morrow.’ , 

**T turned on her then, Leighton; I was half 
wild, and she a woman. If she had been a man, 
I believe I should have struck her down on the 
spot; but I thank Heaven I was spared that! 

‘*She only turned paler and paler, and looked 
at me with her great, strange eyes, which haunt 








me still, Then she said: 
*** Monsieur, it is not as you say. I am no 
spy, no hunter of women like myself. I hava 


told nothing to the police agent, and any proof! 
he may possess are not of my handiwork, or ob- 
tained by my connivance. You may still save 
the honor of those dear to you, monsieur, by 
means of the warning I have given you; but, in 
return, I make one stipulation with you: visit 
the Comtesse Hilda, give her this packet, and 
make her open it in your presence; then, mon- 
sieur, you will see if [ have reason in my words, 
if I have cause to warn you against the Com- 
tesse Hilda.’ 

‘*When she had said this she gave a great 
sigh, Leighton, as if her heart was almost bro- 
ken, and turned away ; but I made her stop, and 

her to tell me what she knew and what 
she meant. But she refused, and said, ‘I will 
meet you to-morrow at the Comtesse de Beau- 
villiers’s, monsieur; till then I keep silence.’ 
And she went.” 

He ceased speaking. 

‘Give me the parcel,” I said, and took it. 
The paper in which it was folded was somewhat 
worn and sullied, and the ribbon faded. I judged 
that the parcel had been tied up not recently, but 
some two or three years since. 

‘Go into the next room,” I said. ‘‘I will 
join you in ten minutes, and we will go together 
to the Comtesse de Beauvilliers’s.” 

‘‘T will not go there,” said Everard, who was 
sitting, his head sunk in his hands. 

“Yes, you will. If there is nothing in that 
packet to compromise the Comtesse Hilda, so 
much the better; in that case the story of the 
Berlin intrigue may be also false; if not, the 
sooner you warn her that W—— is no longer 4 
safe residence for her, the more you will serve 
her interests.” 

Half an hour later he and I stood at the door 
of the countess's apartments, Everard changed 
and worn by that night of agony as if by the e!- 
fects of a long and terrible illness. — : 

They were all together in the little drawing- 
room: the Countess Hilda sitting by the w= 
dow; the old countess in the easiest of easy- 
chairs, and attired in a magnificent negiig® a 
tume, sipping chocolate; and leaning behind 
wearisomeness the predominant expression 0° 
his handsome, womanish face, stood the yours 
count, her son. 

There was a little antechamber to the room, 
and I was dimly conscious of some one — 
lessly entering therein behind us. Not _ 4 
inmates of the room, who were all struck aghas 
by the change in Everard’s appearance. 

M6 Mais, ee que c’est, monsieur ? exclaimed 
the old countess. . 

“ Vous ne vous trouvez donc pas bien 
ce matin ?” is 

The Countess Hilda looked at him in 
ishment, thinking, no doubt, was this vo ” 
in which he came to claim her as his aftans 
bride ? and a shade of terror and — passed, 

it w m. his countenance to hers. ' 
eu Geman Hilda,” said Everard, - ys 
tone, which sounded strangely in the s! this bed 
the room, ‘‘ may I request you to open Mie P 
cel in my presence ?” . 

All he indignant blood rushed to the count 
ess’s face. : f 

“No, Sir. I will do nothing 
May I inquire by what right you presum 
such a request ?” ae : 

“s The right of loving you,” said Ev erard, in 6 
still lower voice. 

** And who has instigated you ee 
dinary a course ?” continued the ape bes 
as Everard was silent, ‘Go, leave the 


portant 


aston- 
guise 


the kind. 


e to make 


to so extraor- 
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said she, passionately. ‘**Your conduct admits 
a ae her eyes fell upon some one 
who stood in the door-way looking at her, the 
Countess ony ae Dupin. She 

; into the room. 
-" a Hilda de Beauvilliers,” said she, 
“if you will not open this parcel, I will do it for 
sou.” So saying, she tore off the cover, and 
opened the lid of a little silver box. Within it 
lay two things: & diamond ring, anda thick lock 
of fair hair, of the color called ‘‘blond cendré, 
dabbled and stiffened with blood. a 

«Do you know that hair, countess ?” said the 
flower-girl. It seemed she did; for she wavered, 
faltered, looked round at her mother, who had 
risen in alarm, and the young count, who came 
forward angrily, and then sank rigidly into the 
chair behind her, staring at Marie Dupin. — 

“Get out of the house, woman, or it will be 
the worse for you!” exclaimed the count. 

“No, no; let her speak,” said Comtesse 
Hilda, with a strange kind of langh—‘‘ let her 
speak !” And Marie Dupin did speak, and said, 
“Yes, comtesse, it is three years ago since 
he died, my foster-brother, Count Maurice de 
Bergue—died by his own hand ; but the stain of 
his blood lies on your white hands, Comtesse 
Hilda de Beauvilliers—on you and on your 
mother ! 

‘God knows he loved you! And you led 
him on, and made him believe that you too loved 
him; you led him on—shall I say it, comtesse ? 
—into wickedness, into vice—in the midst of 
that whirlpool, Paris; he, so young and fresh 
from our Auvergne mountains, You taught him 
to gamble, and—you were a potent instructress 
—to forget every thing in the world but you and 
the desire to make money, that he might pour it 
at your feet. ‘Then, when luck turned against 
him, and instead of gaining he lost, and still he 
sought you, then you laughed at him; and one 
day, comtesse, when he wearied you, and you 
were aiming at far higher game, to which he had 
served as decoy-duck long enough, so you 
thought, you jested at him and his pretensions, 
gloried in the new conquest you had made, threw 
him back the diamond ring he had given you, 
and denied the possibility of bestowing your hand 
upon aruined man! Do you remember it, com- 
tesse?” Comtesse Hilda bowed her white face. 
“You know what followed! You know why 
this hair is all dabbled in blood! He lay one 
morning, stiff and cold and dead, across the 
threshold of his own door—he, my brother—with 
the ring you had once worn against his heart!” 

Her voice sank here, and faltered for the first 
time. 

‘You shall pay for this! Leave the house, 
woman!” said the count, and raised his hand 
as if to force her to do so. 

She looked at him very much as one might 
look at an insect beneath one’s feet. 

“It is not for vengeance that I speak!” she 
said; ‘if it were, Heaven knows there is many 
a surer path by which I might have compassed 
it. But vengeance will surely follow such deeds 
as yours, Comtesse Hilda! 

‘* Comtesse de Beauvilliers ! Comtesse Hilda!” 
she continued, raising her voice, “ be warned 
while there is time. The Berlin police are on 
your track; there is no longer safety for you at 

“Spy!” shrieked the count, turning upon 
Marie with a fearful oath. The old comtesse, 
with a smothered exclamation, sank back upon 
her couch; but the Comtesse Hilda laughed a 
little scornful laugh. 

“All the better,” said she; ‘‘our career at 
W- : - Seems to be terminated, and we will leave 
It to-day. 

‘* Monsieur,” said she, turning upon Everard, 
“T imagine you no longer desire the fulfillment 
of those vows which you last night swore to me 
with such fidelity ? 

“This woman informs you that there is blood 
upon my hands, and perhaps she speaks the truth. 

“Go, and rejoice in her society if you will, 
upon the peril you have escaped, and gloat over 
the dexterity and address which have enabled 
you publicly to degrade the woman you professed 
to adore!” . 

_ Everard had not spoken until now, but stood 
like one in a dream, struck dumb, and rooted to 
the spot—as if from the effects of some horrible 
enchantment, 

But as the comtesse rose to leave the room 
he turned his face, and his white lips murmured : 

Hilda, God forgive you, as I do!” 
= she stopped, looked at him with great 
de-opened eyes, and came near him. 
«u, Riss me!” she said—and he kissed her— 
for,” she said, “I loved you!” 





we many days after this Everard Conyers lay 
ee life and death ; and even after the fever 
re = him so great weakness remained be- 
a that it was for some time doubtful which of 
eet would prove victorious. But he was 
: is and strong, and ultimately so far recov- 
*... 8S to enable me to remove him from W—. 
thing a : great point gained; for here every 
re drone raught to him with painful recollec- 
the a “ly Joys. Nevertheless, so great was 
Pe pa into which he had fallen, that I much 
Mer i ether he even thanked me for my pains ; 
in as well aware that though I had succeeded 

j moving his bodily presence from W—, I 
~ tages power over his mind, which, in as 
mained ad strength to cling to any thing, re- 
ta obstinately rooted to the reminiscences 

© past. 
He would sit for hours moodily silent, never 


Mentionj . 
s wees the names of those with whom he had 








One night, when he was at the worst, a light 
knock sounded at the door, and some one softly 
entered—Marie Dupin, smaller, paler, more ethe- 
real than ever, She came up to the bed and 
looked at him. 

“Will he die?” she said. ‘I have killed 
him! It is all my work!” 

**No, Marie,” I said; ‘‘on the contrary, you 
have saved him from a great peril. 1 believe 
that he will live; if not, there is a living death 
far worse than the mere death of the body.” 

**He does not know me,” she said, in her old 
gentle way; ‘‘he must not,” 

Then she smoothed the pillows with her soft, 
womanly hand, and went away quietly. 

One evening, about a month after the time I 
first moved Everard from W——, we were sit- 
ting together on the balcony of a little inn at a 
tiny sea-port place on the coast of Normandy. 
He was already far better for the fresh sea air 
and the quietness and primitive life which pre- 
vailed in the village of C——, where, indeed, no 
greater excitement was to be found than that oc- 
casioned by the outgoings and incomings of the 
sea-faring inhabitants on fishing excursions, and 
nothing marked the flight of time save the rising 
and setting of the sun, and the tinkling of the 
church-bell for matins and vespers. 

I had been reading to him, and on laying 
down my book it struck me very forcibly that I 
saw before me very nearly the Everard of old 
times, so that I felt emboldened to say, 

‘* Everard, I have something to tell you.” 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘what? Any thing pleas- 
ant ?” 

‘*The Comtesse Hilda de Beauvilliers is mar- 
ried; I read it this morning in the Paris paper.” 

** Married!” said he. 

** To some French marquis, with many names 
and more titles, at the church of La Madeleine.” 


My last remembrance of Everard Conyers is a 
very recent and a very pleasant one. 

Three years have elapsed since he and I re- 
turned to England together. 

One hot evening, some week or so ago, I was 
paddling down the Thames among the rushes 
and reeds and forget-me-nots which grow by its 
margin, and presently relaxed my efforts, and let 
my boat float to land just where a little green 
lawn slopes down to the edge of the water. 

About a hundred yards higher up, nestled 
among a clump of trees, stands a cottage clad 
all over with ivy and cluster roses. The French 
windows open down to the ground, and at the 
sound of my call two figures emerged therefrom : 
Everard Conyers, blithe and hale and sunburnt, 
all his dear old face lighted up with the pleasant 
smile I used to say he specially kept for me and 
for one other—she who now stood by his side; a 
slight figure, a sweet, quiet face with great calm 
eyes—his wife, Marie Dupin. 





GRUB STREET. 


In “John Timb’s Autobiography” we find 
the following interesting account of a ‘‘ Grub 
Street” author: ‘‘I remember the phrase of 
‘Grub Street’ in occasional use, and find ‘the 
poor devil of an author’ in one of Washington 
Irving's early works. But this species is now 
rarer, and some authors build villas, give par- 
ties, and keep carriages, like other successful 
professional men. I remember a specimen such 
as Thackeray has called ‘author and dirt—au- 
thor and gin’ of some forty years since. He 
lodged in a garret in an old house at the top of 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. It was such a 
room as Mr. Wallis painted in his masterly pic- 
ture of ‘The Death of Chatterton ;’ and, curi- 
ously enough, the house I have referred to was 
nearly upon the same spot. In one corner of 
my author's room, upon the floor, was laid the 
bed; near the fire-place was an old chair; a box 
placed endwise served for a table; and these, 
with an almost spoutless coffee-pot, a maimed 
cup and saucer, a bottle for a candlestick, and 
an old chest, nearly completed the contents of the 
miserable apartment, which had the usual @or- 
mer-window. The inmate was an old man 
turned of seventy, with shrunk shanks, and 
loosely fitting coat and breeches, and the con- 
ventional author's night-cap, his scratch-wig be- 
ing placed upon one of the uprights of his chair, 
which served as a block. Every portion of the 
room bore evidence of the dirt, and the atmos- 
phere was redolent of gin. He wrote a large, 
black, sermon-like hand, upon paper of all sorts 
and sizes; his matter was as antiquated as his 
manner; his talk was scholastic pedantry; the 
room was strewed with scraps and shreds of his 
learning ; and he lived within the classic shade 
of Valpy’s printing-office. With all his labor 
and learning, whatever he wrote was not half so 
serviceable or so interesting as a short-hand re- 
port of an occurrence of yesterday. The old 
house has long been taken down, and the site is 
now occupied by a printing-office of cheap jour- 
nals.” 





A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 


Br CHARLES READE. 








WITH MANY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 





CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. 

Lapy Bassett, as her time of trial drew near, 
became despondent. 

She spoke of the future, and tried to pierce 
it; and in all these little loving speculations and 
anxieties there was no longer any mention of 
herself. 

This meant that she feared her husband was 
about to lose her. I put the fear in the very 
form it took in that gentle breast. 





Possessed with this dread, so natural to her 
situation, she set her house in order, and left 
her little legacies of clothes and jewels, without 
the help of a lawyer ; for Sir Charles, she knew, 
would respect her lightest wish. 

To him she left her all, except these trifles, 
and, above all—a manuscript book. It was 
the history of her wedded life. Not the bare 
outward history; but such a record of a sensi- 
tive woman's heart as no male writer's pen can 
approach. 

It was the nature of her face and her tongue 
to conceal , but here, on this paper, she laid bare 
her heart, here her very subtlety operated, not 
to hide, but to dissect herself and her motives. 

But oh, what it cost her to pen this faithful 
record of her love, her trials, her doubts, her 
perplexities, her agonies, her temptations, and 
her crime! Often she laid down the pen, and 
hid her face in her hands. Often the scalding 
tears ran down that scarlet face. Often she 
writhed at her desk, and wrote on, sighing and 
moaning. Yet she persevered to the end. It 
was the grave that gave herthe power. ‘‘ When 
he reads this,” she said, ‘‘ I shall be in my tomb. 
Men make excuses for the dead. 
will forgive me when I am gone. He will know 
I loved him to desperation.” 

It took her many days to write; it was quite 
a thick quarto; so much may a woman teel in a 
year or two; and, need I say that, to the reader 
of that volume, the mystery of her conduct was 
all made clear as daylight; clearer far, as re- 
gards the revelation of mind and feeling, than I, 
dealer in broad facts, shall ever make it, for 
want of a woman’s mental microscope and deli- 
cate brush. 

And when this record was finished, she 
wrapped it in paper, and sealed it with many 
seals, and wrote on it, 

“Only for my husband's eye. 
From her who loved him not wisely, 
but too well.” 


And she took other means that even the su- 
perscription should never be seen of any other 
eye but his. It was some little comfort to her, 
when the book was written. 

She never prayed to live. But she used to 
pray, fervently, piteously, that her child might 
live, and be a comfort and joy to his father. 


The person employed by Wheeler discovered 
the house agents, and the woman he had em- 
ployed. 

But these added nothing to the evidence Bas- 
sett had collected. 

At last, however, this woman, under the in- 
fluence of a promised reward, discovered a per- 
son who was likely to know more about the mat- 
ter—viz., the woman who was in the house with 
Lady Bassett at the very time. 

But this woman scented gold directly ; so she 
held mysterious language; declined to say a 
word to the officer ; but intimated that she knew 
a great deal, and that the matter was, in truth, 
well worth looking into, and she could tell some 
strange tales, if it was worth her while. 

This information was sent to Bassett, he re- 
plied that the woman only wanted money for her 
intelligence, and he dia not blame her , he would 
see her next time he went to town, and felt sure 
she would complete his chain of evidence. This 
put Richard Bassett into extravagant spirits. 
He danced his little boy on his knee, and said, 
*T'll run this little horse against the parson’s 
brat ; five to one, and no takers. ’ 

Indeed, his exultation was so loud and ex- 
travagant that it jarred on gentle Mrs. Bassett. 
As for Jessie, the Scotch servant, she shook her 
head, and said the master was fey. 

In the morning he started for London, still so 
exuberant and excited that the Scotch woman 
implored her mistress not to .et him go; there 
would be an accident on the railway, or some- 
thing. But Mrs. Bassett knew her husband too 
well to interfere with his journeys. 

Before he drove off he demanded his little boy. 

** He must kiss me,” said he, *‘ for ['m going 
to work for him. D’ye hear that, Jane? This 
day makes him heir of Huntercombe and Bas- 
sett.” 

The nurse brought word that Master Bassett 
was not very well this morning. 

** Let us look at him,” said Bassett. 

He got out of his gig, and went to the nursery. 
He found his little boy had a dry cough, with a 
little flushing. 

“It is not much,” said he: “ but I'll send the 
doctor over from the town.” 

He did so, and himself proceeded up to Lon- 
don. 

The doctor came, and finding the boy labored 
in breathing, administered a full dose of ipecac- 
uanha. This relieved the child for the time; 
but about four in the afternoon he was distressed 
again, and began to cough with a peculiar grat- 
ing sound. 

Then there was a cry of dismay—‘‘ The 
croup!” ‘The doctor was gone for, and a letter 
posted to Richard Bassett, urging him to come 
back directly. 

The doctor tried every thing, even mercury, 
but could not check the fatal discharge , it stitf- 
ened into a still more fatal membrane. 

When. Bassett returned next afternoon, in 
great alarm, he found the poor child thrusting 
its fingers into its mouth, in a vain attempt to 
free the deadly obstruction. 

A warm bath and strong emetics were now 
administered, and great relief obtained. The 
patient even ate and drank, and asked leave to 
get up and play with a new toy he had. But, as 
often happens in this disorder, a severe relapse 
soon came, with a spasm of the glottis so violent 
and prolonged that the patient at last resigned 
the struggle. Then pain ceased forever; the 
heavenly smile came; the breath went; and 
nothing was left in the little white bed but a fair 
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piece of tinted clay, that must return to the dust, 
and carry thither all the pride, the hopes, the 
boasts of the stricken father, who had schemed, 
and planned, and counted without Him in whose 
hands are the issues of life and death. 

As for the child himself, his lot was a happy 
one, if we could but see what the world is really 
worth. He was always a bright child, thas 
never cried, nor complained: ius first troubla 
was his last; one day's pain, then bliss eternal: 
he never got poisoned by his father’s spirit of 
hate, but loved and was beloved during his little 
lifetime ; and, dying, he passed from his Noah's 
ark to an inheritance a thousand times richer 
than Huntercombe, Bassett, and all his cousin’s 
lands. 

The little grave was dug, the bell tolled, and 
a man bowed double with grief saw his child 
and his ambition laid in the dust. 

Lady Bassett heard the bell tolled, and spoke 
but two words: ‘* Poor woman !” 

She might well say so. Mrs. Bassett was in 
the same condition as herself, yet this heavy 
blow must fall on her. 

As for Richard Bassett, he sat at home, 
bowed down and stupid with grief. 

Wheeler came one day to console him ; but, at 
the sight of him, refrained from idle words. He 
sat down by him for an hour in silence. Then 
he got up and said, ‘‘ Good-by.” 

“Thank you, old friend, for not insulting 
me,” said Bassett, in a broken voice. 

Wheeler took his hand, and turned away his 
head, and so went away, with a tear in his eye. 

A fortnight after this he came again, and 
found Bassett in the same attitude, but not in 
the same leaden stupor. On the contrary, he 
was in a state of tremor; he had lost, under the 
late blow, the sanguine mind that used to carry 
him through every thing. 

The doctor was up stairs, and his wife's fate 
trembled in the balance. 

“*Stay by me,” said he, “for all my nerve is 
gone. I'm afraid I shall lose her; for I have 
just begun to value her; and that is how God 
deals with his creatures—the merciful God, as 
they call him.” 

Wheeler thought it rather hard God Almighty 
should be blamed because Dick Bassett had 
taken eight years to find out his wife's merit; 
but he forebore to say so. He said kindly that 
he would stay. 

Now while they sat in trying suspense the 
church-bells struck up a merry peal. 

Bassett started violently, and his eyes gave a 
Strange glare. 

**'That’s the other!” said he ; for he had heard 
about Lady Bassett by this time. 

Then he turned pale. ‘‘ They ring for him: 
then they are sure to toll for me.” 

This foreboding was natural enough in a man 


| so blinded by egotism as to fancy that all crea- 








tion, and the Creator himself, must take a side 
in Bassett v. Bassett. 

Nevertheless, events did not justify that fore- 
boding. The bells had scarcely done ringing 
for the happy event at Huntercombe, when joy- 
ful feet were heard running on the stairs , joyful 
voices clashed together in the passage, and in 
came a female servant with joyful tidings. Mrs. 
Bassett was safe, and the child in the werld, 
** The loveliest little girl you ever saw!” 

**A girl!” cned Richard Bassett, with con- 
temptuous amazement. Even his melancholy 
forebodings had not gone that length. ‘ And 
what have they got at Huntercombe ?” 

‘**Oh, it is a boy, Sir, there.” 

** Of course.” 

The mngers heard, and sent one of their num- 
ber to ask him if they should ring. 

‘*What for?” asked Bassett, with a nasty 
glittering eye; and then with sudden fury he 
seized a large piece of wood from the basket to 
fling at his insulter. ‘‘I'll teach you to come 
and mock me.” 

The ringer vanished, ducking. 

‘* Gently,” said Wheeler, *‘ gently.” 

Bassett chucked the wood back into the bas- 
ket, and sat down gloomily, saying, ‘* Then how 
dare he come and talk about ringing bells for a 
girl? To think that I should have all this fright, 
and my wife all this trouble—for a girl!” 

It was no time to talk of business then , but 
about a fortnight afterward Wheeler said, ‘I 
took the detective off, to save you expense.” 

** Quite right,” said Bassett, wearily 

**I gave you the woman’s address; so the 
matter is in your hands now, I consider.’ 

**Yes,” said Bassett, wearily. ‘' Move no 
farther in it.” 

**Certainly not; and, frankly, I should be 
glad to see you abandon it.” 

**T have abandoned it. Why should f stir 
the mud now? I and mine are thrown out for- 
ever, the only question is, shall a son of Sir 
Chazles or the parson’s son inherit? I'm for the 
wrongful heir. Ay,” he cried, starting up, and 
beating the air with his fists in sudden fury, 
‘* since the nght Bassetts are never to have it, 
let the wrong Bassetts be thrown out, at all 
events» I’m on my back, but Sir Charles is no 
better off ; a bastard will succeed him, thanks to 
that cursed woman who defeated me.” 

This turn took Wheeler by surprise. It also 
gave him real pain. ‘‘ Bassett,” said he, “I 
pity you. What sort of a life has yours been 
for the last eight years? Yet, when there's no 
fuel left for war and hatred, you blow the em- 
bers. You are incurable.” 

***T am,” said Richard. ‘‘I’ll hate those two 
with my last breath, and curse them in my last 
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prayer. 





CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIX TH. 
Lapy Basser?’s forebodings, like most of our 
insights into the future, were confuted by the 


event. ; 
She became the happy mother of a flaxen- 
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haired boy. She insisted on nursing him her- | 
self: and the experienced persons who attended | 


In connection with this’she gave Sir Charles a 
peck, not very severe, but sudden, and remarka- 
ble as the only one on record. 

He was contemplating her and her nursling 
with the deepest affection, and happened to say, 
‘*My own Bella, what delight it gives me to see 


her raised no objection. 
| 
| 


; 
you. 


“Yes.” said she, ‘*we will have only one | 
mother this time, will we, my darling? and it | 


shall be Me.” Then suddenly, turning her head | 

like a snake, ‘* Oh, I saw the looks you gave that | 

woman !” er: ; 
This was the famous peck; administered in 


return for a look that he had bestowed on Mary 
Gosport not more than five years ago. 

Sir Charles would, doubtless, have bled to 
death on the spot, but either he had never been 
aware-how he looked, or time and business had 
obliterated the impression, for he was unaffect- 
edly puzzled, and said, ** What woman do you 
mean, dear ?’ 

‘‘No matter, darling,” said Lady Bassett, 
who had already repented her dire severity: 
‘fall I say is that a aurse is a rival I could not 
endure now; and another thing, I do believe 
those wet-nurses give their disposition to the 
child: it is dreadful to think of.” 

‘Well, if so, Baby is safe. 
most amiable boy in England.” 

‘* He shall be more amiable than I am—scold- 
ing my husband of husbands ;” and she leaned 
toward him, Baby and all, for a kiss from his 
lips. 
We say at school ‘‘ Seniores priores”—‘‘ let 
favor go by seniorisy”—but where babies adorn 
, it is ‘‘juniores priores” with that sex 
to which the very young are confided. 

lo this rale, as might be expected, Lady 
Bassett furnished no exception; she was ab- 
sorbed in Baby, and trusted Mr. Bassett 
a good deal to his attendant, who bore an 
excellent character for care and atten- 
tion. 

Now Mr. Bassett was strong on his 
pins and in his will, and his nurse- 
maid, after all, was young; so he used 
to take his walks nearly every day to 
Mrs. Meyrick’s: she petted him enough, 
and spoiled him in every way, while the 
purse-maid was flirting with her farm- 
servants out of sight. 

Sir Charles Bassett was devoted to the 
boy, and-used always to have him to his 
study in the morning, and to the draw- 
ing-room after dinner, when the party 
was small, and that happened much oft- 
ener now than heretofore: but at other 
hours he did not look after him, being a 
business man, and considering him at 
that age to be under his mother’s care. 

One day the only guest was Mr. Rolfe ; 
he was staying in the house for three 
days, upon a condition suggested by him- 
self—viz.: that he might enjoy his friends’ 
society in peace and comfort, and not be 
set to roll the stone of conversation up 
some young lady's back, and obtain mono- 
syllables in reply, faintly lisped amidst a 
clatter of fourteen knives and forks. As 
he would not leave his writing-table on 
any milder terms, they took him on these. 

After dinner in came Mr. Bassett, 
erect, and a proud nurse with little Comp- 
ton, just able to hold his nurse’s gown 
and toddle. 

Rolfe did not care for small children ; 
he just glanced at the angelic, fair-haired 
infant, but his admiring gaze rested on 
the elder boy . 

ee Why, what 
prince ? 

The boy ran to him directly. 
you?’ : 

** Rolfe the writer. 
King ? 

‘*No; but I am very fond of gypsies. I’m 
Mister Bassett: and when papa dies I shall be 
Sir Charles Bassett.” 

Sir Charles laughed at this with paternal fatu- 
ity, especially as the boy’s name happened to be 
Reginald Francis, after his grandfather. 

Rolfe smiled satirically, for these little speech- 
es from children did much to reconcile him to 
his lot. 

‘* Meantime,” said he, ‘let us feed off him ; 
for it may be forty years before we can dance 
over his grave. First, let us see what is the un- 
wholesomest thing on the table.” 

Ile rose, and to the infinite delight of Mr. 
Bassett, and even of Master Compton, who 
pointed and crowed from his mother’s lap, he 
got up on his chair, and put on a pair of specta- 
cles to look. 

‘* Eureka!” said he; ‘‘ behold that dish by 
Lady Bassett; those are marrons glacés: fetch 
them here, and let us go in for a fit of the gout 
at once, 

** Gout! what's that ?” inquired Mr. Bassett. 

** Don’t ask me.” 

** You don’t know.” 

**Not know! What, didn’t I tell you I was 
Rolfe the writer. Writers know every thing. 
That is what makes them so modest.” 

Mr. Bassett was now unnaturally silent for 
five minutes, munching chestnuts; this enabled 
but as soon as he had 
cleared his plate, he cut right across the conver- 
sation, with that savage contempt for all topics 
but his own which characterizes gentlemen of 
his fue, and says he to Rolfe, ‘* You know ev- 
ery thing? ‘Then what's a parson’s brat ?” 

“Weil, that’s the one thing I don’t know,” 
said Rolfe ; “but a brat 1 take to be a boy who 
interrupts ladies and gentlemen with nonsense 
when they are talking sense.” 

**T am¥ery much obliged to you, Mr. Relfe,” 


He will be the 
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his guests to converse ; 


| soft. 
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said Lady Bassett. ‘‘That remark was very 
much needed.” 

Then she called Reginald to her, and lectured 
him, sotto voce, to the same tune. 

‘**You old bachelors are rather hard,” said Sir 
Charles, not very well pleased. 

‘**We are obliged to be; you parents are so 
After all, itis no wonder. What a superb 
boy it is!—Ah, here is nurse. I’m so sorry. 
Now we shall be cabined, cribbed, confined to 
rational conversation, and I shall not be expected 
to—(good-night, little flaxen angel; good-by, 
handsome and loquacious demon; kiss and be 
friends)—expected to know, all in a minute, 
what is a parson’s brat, By-the-bye, talking of 
parsons, what has become of Angelo?” 

‘*He has been away a good many years, 
Consumption, I hear.” 

‘* He was a fine-built fellow too; was he not, 
Lady Bassett?” 

‘I don’t know ; but he was beautifully strong. 


| I think I see him now carrying dear Charles in 


his arms all down the garden.” 

‘* Ah, you see he was raised in a university 
that does pot do things by halves, but trains 
both body and mind, as they did at Athens ; for 
the union of study and athletic sports is spoken 
of as a novelty, but it is only a return to an- 
tiquity.” 

Here letters were brought by the second post. 
Sir Charles glanced at his, and sent them to his 
study. Lady Bassett had but one. She said, 
‘* May 1?” to both gentlemen, and then opened 
it. 

‘* How strange!” said she. ‘‘It is from Mr. 
Angelo: just a line to say he is coming home 
quite cured,” 

She began this composedly, but blushed after- 
ward—blushed quite red. 

** May 1?” said she, and tossed it delicately 
half-way to Rolfe.’ He handed it toSir Charles, 
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Some remarks were then made about the co- 








the man is a liar, and I am not to say it again; 
and so I never did say it again—for a long 
time; but last night, when Rolfe the writer said 
he knew every thing, it struck mry head—what is 
the matter, mamma ?” 

** Nothing; nothing.” 

** You look so white. Are you ill, mamma?” 
and he went to put his arms round her, which 
was a mighty rare thing with him. 

She trembled a good deal, and did not either 
embrace him or repel him. She only trembled. 

After some time she recovered herself enough 
to say, in a voice and with a manner that im- 
pressed itself at once on this sharp boy: ‘‘ Reg- 
inald, your nurse was quite right. Understand 
this: the man was your enemy—and mine ; the 
words he said you must not say again. It 
would be like taking up dirt and flinging some on 
your own face and some on mine.” 

“IT won’t do that,” said the boy, firmly. 
** Are you afraid of the man, that you look so 
white ?” 

‘“*A man with a woman’s tongae—who can 
help fearing ?” 

**Don't you be afraid; as soon as I'm big 
enough, I'll kill him.” 

Lady Bassett looked with surprise at the 
child, he uttered this resolve with such a steady 
resolution, - 

She drew him to her, and kissed him on the 
forehead. 

** No, Reginald,” said she; ‘‘we must not 
shed blood ; it is as wicked to kill our enemies 
as to kill any one else. But never speak to him, 
never even listen to him; if he tries to speak to 
you, run away from him, and don’t let him—he 
is our enemy.” 

That same day she went to Mrs. Meyrick, to 
examine her. ut she found the boy had told 
her all there was to tell. : 

Mrs. Meyrick, whose affection for her was 





not diminished, was downright vexed. ‘‘ Dear 
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incidence, and nothing further passed worth re- 
cording at that time. F 

Next day Lady Bassett, with instinctive curi- 
osity, asked Master Reginald how he came to 
put such a question as that to Mr. Rolfe. 

** Because I wanted to know.” 

** But what put such words into your head? 
I never heard a gentleman say such words; and 
you must never say them again, Reginald.” 

: **Tell me what it means, and I won't,” said 
e. 

“Oh,” said Lady Bassett, ‘‘ since you bargain 
with me, Sir, I must bargain with you. Tell 
me first where you ever heard such words.” 

‘“* When I was staying at nurse’s. Ah, that 
was jolly.” 

‘* You like that better than being here ?” 

<7. 

**T am sorry for that. 
say that? Surely not?” 

“*Oh no; it was the man.” 

** What man?” 

** Why, the man that came to the gate one 
morning, and talked to me, and I talked to him, 
and that nasty nurse ran out and caught us, and 
carried me in, and gave me such a hiding, and 
all for nothing.” 

“A hiding! What words the poor child 
picks up! But I don’t understand why nurse 
should beat you.” 

‘* For speaking to the man. She said he was 
a bad man, and she would kill ine if ever I spoke 
to him again.” 

**Oh, it was a bad man, and said bad words 
—to somebody he was quarreling with ?” 

‘*No, he said them to -nurse because she took 
me away.” 

** What did he say, Reginald?” asked Lady 
Bassett, becoming very grave and thoughtful ail 
at once. 

‘*He said, ‘That's too late: I’ve seen the 
parson’s brat.’” 

“Ohi” 

_ ‘*And I’ve asked nurse again and again what 
it meant, but she won't tell me. She only says 


Well, dear, did nurse 














“TLL TEACH YOU TO COME AND MOCK ME.” 


me!” said she; ‘I did think I had kept that 
from yexing of you. ‘To think of the dear child 
hiding it for nigh two years, and then to blurt it 
out like that! Nobody heard him, I hope ?” 

‘* Others heard ; but—” 

‘* Didn't heed ; the Lord be praised for that.” 

‘*Mary,” said Lady Bassett, solemnly, ‘I 
am not equal to another battle with Mr. Richard 
Bassett ; and such a battle! Better tell all, and 
die.” 

“Don't think of it,” said Mary. 
safe from Richard Bassett now. Times are 
changed since he came spying to my gate. His 
own boy is gone. You have got two. He'll lie 
still if you do. But if you tell your tale, he 
must hear on’t, and he'll tell his. For God’s 
sake, my lady, keep close,* It is the curse of 
women that they can’t just hold their tongues, 
and see how things turn. And is this a time to 
spill good liquor? Look at Sir Charles! ‘why, 
he is another man; he have got flesh on his 
bones now, and color into his cheeks, and ‘twas 
you and I made a man of him. It is my belief 
you'd never have had this other little angel but 
for us having sense and courage to see what must 
be done. Knock down our own work, and send 
him wild again, and give that Richard Bassett a 
handle? You'll never be so mad.” 

Lady Bassett replied. The other answered ; 
and so powerfully that Lady Bassett yielded, 
and went home sick at heart, but helpless, and 
in a sea of doubt. 

Mr, Angelo did not call. Sir Charles asked 
Lady Bassett if he had called on her. 

She said ‘‘ No.” 

‘That is odd,” said Sir Charles. ‘sPerhaps 
he thinks we ought to welcome him home. 
Write and ask him to dinner.” 

“Yes, dear. Or you can write.” 

** Very well, I will. No, I will call.” 

Sir Charles called, and welcomed him home, 
and.asked him to dinner. Angelo received him 
rather stiffly at first, but accepted his invitation. 

He came, looking a good deal older and graver, 


**You’re 





but almost as handsome as ever; only some- 
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what changed in mind. - He had become a zeal 
ous clergyman, and his soul appeared to Ae 
his work. He was distant and very respectful > 
Lady Bassett ; I might say obsequious, Seer d 
almost afraid of her at first. is 

That wore off in @ few months; but he was 
never quite so much at his ease with her as he 
had been before he left some years ago. ‘e 

And so did time roll on. ~ ; 

Every morning and every night Lady Basset: 


used to look wistfully at Sir Charles. and 
Are you sure you 


** Are you happy, dear? ye 
happy ” are 

And he used always to say, and with truth 
that he was the happiest man in England, thanks 
to her. PE ete P 

Then she used to relax the wild and wistfy| 
look with which she asked the question, and give 
a sort of sigh, half content, half resignation, 

In due course another fine boy came. and 
filled the Royal office of Baby in his turn, 

But my story does not follow him. 

Reginald was over ten years old, and Compton 
nearly six. They were as different in character 
as complexion—both remarkable boys, 

Reginald, Sir Charles’s favorite, was a won- 
derful boy for riding, running, talking : and had 
a downright genius for melody ; he whistled to 
the admiration of the village, and latterly he 
practiced the fiddle in woods and under hedges, 
being aided and abetted therein by a gYpsy ae 
whom he loved, and who, indeed, provided the 
instrument. 

He rode with Sir Charles, and rather liked 
him; his brother he never noticed, except to 
tease him. Lady Bassett he admired, and al. 
most loved her while she was in the act of play- 
ing him undeniable melodies. But he liked his 
nurse Meyrick better, on the whole ; she flattered 
him more, and was more uniformly subservient. 

With these two exceptions he despised the 
whole race of women, and affected male society 

only, especially of grooms, stable-boys, and 
gypsies ; these last welcomed him to their 
tents, and almost prostrated themselves 
before him, so dazzled were they by his 
beauty and his color. It is believed 
they suspected him of having gypsy 
blood in his veins. They let him into 
their tents, and even into some of thei: 
secrets, and he promised them they 
should have it all their own way as soon 
as he was Sir Reginald; he had outgrown 
his original theory that he was to be Sir 
Charles on his father’s death. He hated 
in-doors ; when fixed by command to a 
book, would beg hard to be allowed to 
take it into the sun; and at night 
would open his window and poke his 
black head out to wash in the moon 
shine, as he said. 

He despised ladies and gentlemen, 
said they were all affected fools, and gave 
imitations of all his father's guests t 
prove it; and so keen was this child of 
nature’s eye for affectation that very oft- 
en his disapproving parents were obliged 
to confess the imp had seen with his 
fresh eye defects custom had made them 
overlook, or the solid good qualities that 
lay beneath had overbalanced. 

Now all this may appear amusing antl 
eccentric, and so on, to strangers; but 
after the first hundred laughs or so with 
which paternal indulgence dismisses the 
faults of childhood, Sir Charles became 
very grave. : 

The boy was his darling and his pride. 
He was ambitious for him. He ear- 
nestly desired to solve for him a prob- 
lem which is as impossible as squanng 
the circle, viz., how to transmit our expe- 
rience toour children. The years and the 
health he had wasted before he knew Bella 

Bruce, these he resolved his successor should 
not waste. He looked higher for this beautiful 
boy than for himself. He had fully resolved to 
be member for the county one day ; but he did 
not care about it for himself; it was only to pave 
the way for his successor; that Sir Reginald, 
after a long career in the Commons, might find 
his way into the House of Peers, and so obtain 
dignity in exchange for antiquity ; for, to tell - 
truth, the ancestors of four-fifths of the Britis 
House of Peers had been hewers of wood and 
drawers of water at a time when these Bassetts 
had already been gentlemen of distinction for 
centuries. 

All this love and this vicarious am! 
now mortified daily. Some fathers could do 
wonders for a brilliant boy, and with him; they 
expect him, and a dull boy appears ; “ a : 
bitter pill; bat this was worse. —— a 
sharp boy ; he could do any thing ; aes a 
a book for twenty minutes, he would pasty 
much: as ‘most boys in an hour; but there was 
no keeping him to it, unless you strapped him vi 
nailed him, for he had the will of a his will 
the suppleness of an eel to earry out ” : «s 
And then his tastes—low, as his ey: 

“refined ; he was a sort of — ee scat- 
picked up all the slang of the 1" 2. coe 
tered it in the dining-room oye ra comfortable 
and once or twice he stole out of nis ¥ Soe 
room at night, and slept in & gxpsy noe 
his arm round a gypsy boy, unsulliec 
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cradle by soap. nee 
At ene Sir Charles could no longer ws 
his wife at night as he had done for th fiat 
onfess that ther 


years past : he was obliged to co 
was one cloud upon his happiness. 
inald grieves me, and makes me = 
ture; for if the child is father to Me . 
is a bitter disappointment in store for a 
like no other boy ; he is like no human ree 
ever saw. At his age, and long othe Oe : 
fool; I was a fool till I knew you; nit agai 
was a gentleman. I can not see ™)"* 
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dread the f- 
man, there 
e is 





in my first-born.” 








